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I 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  YEAR  ^ 

One  year  ago  tlie  annual  report  on  educational  progress 
was  presented  to  this  Council  by  Professor  Hinsdale  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  I  cannot  enter  upon  the  similar  task 
to  which  I  have  l)een  assigned  without  first  calling  up  the 
memory  of  that  great  teacher,  who  in  the  interim  has  been 
called  from  this  earthly  life. 

Burke  Aaron  Hinsdale  was  one  of  the  most  useful  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  this  Council,  of  which  he  was  president 
in  1897.  His  scholarship  was  notably  broad  and  accurate;  his 
judgment  was  sane  and  sure.  In  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Council  and  Association  we  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  how  illuminating  and  conclusive  he  could  be  in  public 
debate.  His  logic  was  seasoned  with  genial  humor.  There 
was  about  him  a  very  human  apprehension  of  actualities;  he 
was  never  a  doctrinaire.  Some  of  his  strongest  work  was 
done  in  the  field  of  history,  and  particularly  in  the  history  of 
American  education.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  told  me, 
with  an  almost  boyish  appearance  of  diffidence,  that  he  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  think  of  writing  a  general  history  of  education  in  the 
Ihiited  States.  We  have  great  reason  to  regret  that  this 
project  could  not  be  carried  out. 

As  a  member  of  some  of  his  earliest  classes  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  I  desire  to  1>ear  personal  testimony  to  the  helpful 
suggestiveness  of  his  instruction,  particularly  in  his  seminary 
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work  in  educational  history.  Doubtless  many  of  those  here 
present  could  tell  of  intellectual  uplift  and  stimulus  received  in 
his  classroom.  And  many  more  might  speak  of  his  personal 
kindliness.  His  massive  frame  was  well  matched  by  his  broad 
sympathy  and  large-heartedness  and  his  interest  in  the  homely 
necessary  things  of  life. 

"  O  mayster  dere  and  fadir  reverent,  .  .  . 

Alas  that  thou  thine  excellent  prudence 
In  thy  bed  mortel  mighteste  not  bequethe  !  ” 

It  is  well  that,  in  considering  our  educational  progress,  we 
should  not  forget  those  who  have  fallen  by  the  way.  Henry 
Barnard  is  gone — full  of  years  and  of  honor;  Thomas  David¬ 
son,  that  knightly  spirit,  pre-eminent  in  learning,  has  been  taken 
in  the  very  strength  of  his  years;  only  yesterday  came  the  news 
that  the  venerable  and  honored  Joseph  Le  Conte  had  passed 
away  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  which  he  so  greatly  loved;  and 
others,  worthy  of  such  goodly  company,  have  passed  with  them. 
These  men  have  deserved  remembrance  of  their  country  and  of 
their  brethren.  Our  forward  step  is  surer  that  they  have  lived 
and  wrought  with  us. 

In  making  a  survey  of  the  year’s  educational  progress,  we 
must  try  to  avoid  bewilderment  among  particulars.  We  are 
too  near  to  the  facts  considered  to  get  any  true  historical  per¬ 
spective,  but  already  we  can  see  that  they  are  bound  up  with  the 
general  progress  of  our  civilization. 

Aside  from  things  educational,  this  has  been  a  year  of  mighty 
movements.  Much  has  been  said  about  expansion.  In  more 
ways  than  one,  expansion  has  been  the  striking  characteristic 
of  the  past  twelvemonth. 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  President  for  the 
first  time,  after  a  campaign  which  had  turned  largely  on  eco¬ 
nomic  questions.  Bimetallism  had  been  thrust  forward  as  the 
best  available  embodiment  of  a  rising  social  unrest.  But  the 
new  presidential  term  was  only  well  begun  when  a  question  of 
foreign  policy  overshadowed  all  things  else.  The  war  with 
Spain  was  fought,  and  its  success  brought  forward  great  inter- 
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national  problems,  such  as  our  people  had  not  faced  before. 
The  Congress  at  The  Hague  set  us  thinking  of  a  world-peace 
and  our  part  in  maintaining  it  for  the  future;  but  we  now 
found  ourselves  thinking  what  it  meant  to  be  a  world-power, 
and  what  we  should  do  as  a  world-power  in  the  immediate 
present.  The  terrible  business  in  China  set  us  thinking  fast 
and  hard.  We  were  already  a  world-power,  in  the  thick  of  the 
world’s  affairs.  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  for  the  second 
time,  and  the  campaign  which  he  won  this  time  was  fought 
mainly  on  questions  growing  out  of  our  new  foreign  relations. 
'Phe  jxjlicy  of  expansion  was  approved  by  the  voters,  and  it  has 
now  received  judicial  confirmation  in  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  decisions  ever  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  Ijeen  determined  that  the  United  States 
not  only  possesses  the  power  inherent  in  all  true  nations  to  ex¬ 
pand  in  whatever  way  she  can  and  will,  but  that  this  power 
may  be  exercised  under  the  old  constitution  handed  down  to  us 
by  the  fathers. 

In  the  meantime  the  industrial  distresses  which  found  such 
half-articulate  e.xpression  in  the  campaign  of  1896  have  been 
only  temporarily  obscured.  They,  too,  are  growing  pains. 
Before  long  they  must  be  acutely  felt  again.  For  industrial 
expansion  is  going  on  along  with  political  expansion,  and 
within  the  past  few  months  it  has  advanced  at  an  astonishing 
rate.  Railway  combinations,  more  or  less  completely  accom¬ 
plished,  for  the  control  of  lines  belting  the  land  from  coast  to 
coast,  with  a  pendant  of  ocean  steamers  at  either  end:  industrial 
combinations,  steadily  increasing  in  magnitude.  And  now  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  overtopping  all  the  rest,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  eleven  hundred  millions  of  dollars  and  a 
landed  indebtedness  of  over  three  hundred  millions.  It  is  not 
the  mere  amount  of  money  involved  in  these  transactions  that 
challenges  the  imagination,  but  the  tremendous  combination  of 
forces  and  organizations  brought  into  working  unity.  All  of 
these  movements,  political  and  industrial,  have  kept  men  strain¬ 
ing  hard  to  think  thoughts  large  enough  to  meet  the  new  situ¬ 
ations  presented. 

Other  movements  have  taken  place,  under  the  influence  of 
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such  industrial  and  international  readjustments,  and  some  of 
these  have  l>een  of  very  great  significance.  One  of  them  may 
be  mentioned  more  particularly.  1  refer  to  the  rise  of  a  New 
South.  The  division  of  i86i  lasted  in  some  sense  till  1898, 
when  the  nation,  without  regard  to  sections,  went  into  the  war 
with  Spain.  Northern  Republicans  had  stood  in  an  attitude  of 
tutelage  toward  the  South ;  Southern  Democrats  in  an  attitude 
of  protest  toward  the  North.  Now  the  Southern  States  are 
simply  proceeding  to  work  out  their  own  problems  in  their  own 
way,  as  Northern  and  Western  States  have  done.  Some  of  the 
results  may  l>e  had  in  the  South,  as  they  have  been  in  the  North 
and  in  the  We.st;  but  the  ultimate  outcome  will  surely  be  for 
good. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  remind  us  that  the  past  year 
has  been  imrked  by  far-reaching  changes  in  our  national  life, 
and  that  these  changes  are  the  accompaniment  of  accelerated 
growth,  of  increasing  comple.xity  of  internal  and  external 
relations. 

In  such  a  milieu  American  civilization  has  been  making  its 
way  onward  during  the  year  just  past.  Religion,  philosophy, 
science,  art,  literature,  iw)lite  society,  medicine,  jurisprudence, 
engineering,  invention — all  of  the  great  capital. interests  of 
human  life  have  felt  the  tremendous  stir  that  is  still  going  on. 
Such  a  time  of  sudden  enlargement  has  in  it  much  of  good  and 
much  of  evil,  sorrow  and  joy  all  mixed  togetherp  But  it  is 
mightily  e.xhilarating  to  live  in  such  a  time,  and  to  do  even  the 
smallest  thing  toward  making  the  l)etter  part  overbalance  the 
worse. 

With  .such  accompaniments  education  has  l)een  making  its 
way.  The  opinion  of  mankind  has  continued  to  give  it  an 
honorable  place.  lulucation  has  been  seeking  to  keep  itself  in 
working  adjustment  with  the  ex])anding  life  of  other  human 
concerns.  It  has  endeavored  to  discharge  a  growing  responsi¬ 
bility  for  making  the  better  part  triumph  over  the  worse.  The 
most  of  the  year’s  happenings  and  movements  which  we  have 
to  record  will  he  found  in  some  .sort  of  connection  with  this 
progressive  adjustment  to  new  conditions. 

One  further  fact  should  I)e  noted  here:  the  fact  that,  in  the 
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sc.cial  expansion  of  our  time,  educational  interests  are  not  only 
expanding  actually,  but  also  relatively.  It  is  evident  that  social 
jjfogress  is  becoming  more  and  more  largely  dependent  upon 
educational  progress.  The  responsibility  resting  upon  our 
educational  institutions  is  already  beyond  any  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  what  it  is  to  be  we  cannot  at  all 
foresee. 

Let  us  consider  a  little  more  i)articularly  the  kind  of  educa¬ 
tional  progress  that  the  past  year  has  seen.  The  development 
and  consolidation  of  American  industries  have  been  accom¬ 
panied  not  only  by  enormous  accumulations  of  wealth,  but  also 
by  enormous  gifts  on  the  part  of  the  accumulators  of  wealth; 
and  these  gifts  have  taken  more  generally  the  direction  of  con¬ 
tributions  to  educational  institutions  than  any  other.  It  appears, 
from  such  statistics  as  are  now  at  hand,  that  the  gifts  to  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  for  the  year  1900  amounted  in  the  aggregate 
to  not  far  from  $23,000,000,  and  the  gifts  to  libraries  not 
directly  connected  with  schools  to  about  $3,000,000  more. 
These  statistics  relate  to  gifts  of  not  less  than  $5000  each, 
which  were  made,  Ijecame  operative,  or  were  completed  during 
the  year  1900,  and  do  not  include  the  ordinary  contributions  of 
churches  and  other  denominational  organizations,  nor  public 
appropriations,  local.  State,  or  national. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  of  course,  has  been  one  of  the  largest  con¬ 
tributors  to  this  enormous  sum.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  has  been 
similarly  distinguished  both  as  an  accumulator  and  as  a  giver, 
recently  proposed,  at  the  convocation  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  that  cheers  be  given  for  Mr.  Carnegie,  whom  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  one  “  who  has  given  away  more  money  than  any 
other  living  man.”  In  fact,  Mr.  Carnegie’s  recent  career  is 
profoundly  interesting.  Me  had  doubtless  done  more  than  any 
other  one  man  to  bring  the  steel  industry  of  this  country  up  to 
the  point  where  the  next  stej)  was  the  formation  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  He  had  proved  himself  one  of  the 
most  successful  accumulators  that  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
At  this  point  in  his  career,  in  accordance  with  a  well-considered 
theory  of  life,  Mr.  Carnegie  brought  his  operations  as  an  ac- 
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cumulator  to  an  end  and  entered  upon  the  very  different  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  distributor.  It  takes  a  high  degree  of  versatility  to 
achieve  equal  success  in  these  two  very  different  parts.  But 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  made  a  very  promising  beginning  in  his  new 
role.  He  has  made  a  gift  of  $5,000,000  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  companies  with  which  he  was 
connected  in  Pittsburgh  and  its  vicinity.  The  income  of  a 
large  part  of  this  sum  is  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
system  of  pensions  to  employees,  but  another  large  part  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  libraries  and  to  other  purposes 
essentially  educational.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
has  made  numerous  gifts  for  the  erection  of  library  buildings 
in  various  cities  of  this  country.  How  many  such  buildings  he 
has  erected  it  would  l^e  difficult  to  say.  His  most  magnificent 
l)crformance  in  this  line  is  the  proposal  to  establish  sixty-five 
branch  libraries  in  different  portions  of  New  York  City,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $5,200,000.  As  in  the  most  of  such  in¬ 
stances,  this  gift  is  conditioned  upon  action  by  the  community 
which  receives  the  benefit.  New  York  is  called  uix^n  to  pro¬ 
vide  sites  upon  which  these  branch  libraries  may  be  built. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sites  will  be  provided  and  the 
buildings  secured  in  due  time.  The  latest  news  of  this  sort  is 
that  this  l)eautiful  and  hospitable  city  of  Detroit  has  l)een  simi¬ 
larly  honored. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  April,  it  was  estimated  that  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
gifts  had  reached  the  sum  of  $30,000,000.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  in  Euroi)e,  where  his  visit  has  l)een  signalized  by 
the  gift  of  $10,000,000  for  the  promotion  of  university  educa¬ 
tion  in  Scotland.  It  is  understood  that  the  income  of  a  portion 
of  this  fund  is  to  t)e  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  capable 
and  needy  students  in  the  four  Scotch  universities.  Another* 
considerable  proportion  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  development  of 
university  instruction;  especial  stress  being  laid  upon  scientific, 
economic,  and  historical  studies.  Provision  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  the  especial  encouragement  of  graduate  studies  and 
advanced  research.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  accounts 
that  have  come  to  us,  Mr.  Carnegie  has  ])rovided  for  the 
effective  administration  of  this  gift,  and  has  not  limited  the 
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administrators  unduly  as  to  the  objects  to  which  the  funds  may 
be  applied. 

The  recent  Commencement  season  has  called  forth  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  numerous  gifts  of  great  importance  to  American 
colleges  and  universities.  Among  the  most  notable  of  these  is 
that  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  to  Harv'ard  University,  of 
$1,000,000,  to  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  research  in  the 
field  of  applied  biology,  that  is,  more  particularly,  of  biology  in 
its  relation  to  medicine.  Harvard  received,  in  the  course  of 
the  academic  year,  in  addition  to  this  gift,  somewhat  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars.  Brown  University  has 
completed  a  fund  of  $2,000,000  which  she  has  been  raising  with 
large  assistance  from  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Yale  University,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  celebration  of  her  bi-centenary,  has  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  the  raising  of  a  $2,000,000  fund.  A  Ijeginning  has  now 
l)een  made  on  the  great  architectural  composition  proposed  by 
Mrs.  Hearst  for  the  University  of  California;  and  the  list  might 
be  very  greatly  extended. 

It  is  evident  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  era  of  gifts 
to  institutions  of  higher  learning.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any¬ 
thing  in  the  history  of  the  world  with  which  these  facts  can  be 
compared.  There  were  times  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  enor¬ 
mous  gifts  were  made  to  institutions  of  a  spiritual  character, 
but  those  institutions  were  primarily  ecclesiastical  and  only 
secondarily  educational.  The  greatest  industrial  development 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen  is  found  to  have  as  its  corollary 
the  greatest  liberality  in  giving,  and  that,  particularly,  in  giving 
to  the  extension  of  facilities  for  education.  This  is  a  fact  of 
the  utmost  significance. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  fear  should  have  arisen  lest  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  should,  under  these  circumstances,  lose  some¬ 
what  of  their  spiritual  independence;  and  we  find  that  the  past 
year  has  been  especially  marked  by  the  reappearance,  in  critical 
cases,  of  the  question  of  academic  freedom.  Several  institu¬ 
tions  have  been  concerned  with  this  question  during  the  past 
year;  but  interest  has  centered  in  occurrences  at  the  Leland 
Stanford,  Junior,  University.  In  the  fall  of  1900,  soon  after 
the  Presidential  election,  Edward  A.  Ross,  professor  of  soci- 
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ology  in  that  institution,  was  dismissed  under  circumstances 
which  have  received  various  interpretations.  It  is  known  that 
Mrs.  Stanford,  the  surviving  founder  of  the  institution,  is  vir¬ 
tually  sole  trustee  during  her  lifetime.  Certain  utterances  of 
Professor  Ross,  with  reference  especially  to  the  question  of 
Chinese  immigration,  had  given  serious  offense  to  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
ford,  and  she  desired  his  removal  from  the  teaching  force  of  the 
institution.  President  Jordan  did  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
ford  in  this  matter,  but  found  it  advisable  to  follow  her  ex¬ 
pressed  desire.  The  removal  of  Professor  Ross  was  vari¬ 
ously  regarded,  not  only  in  the  outer  world,  but  also  within 
the  teaching  force  of  the  university.  A  large  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  sustained  President  Jordan.  Other 
members  declared  emi)hatically  their  disapproval  of  his  action, 
giving  expression  to  their  criticism  both  publicly  and  privately. 
The  result  has  been  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  ten  other 
members  of  the  faculty  have  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the 
institution,  thru  resignation  or  removal. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  pass  any  final  judgment  in  this  cele¬ 
brated  case.  That  may  Ije  left  to  writers  who  are  able  to  make 
distance  from  the  scene  serve  for  historical  perspective.  Such 
writers  have,  I  believe,  generally  agreed  that  the  rightful  free¬ 
dom  of  instruction  has,  in  this  instance,  l)een  invaded. 

So  much  as  this,  however,  should  l>e  added :  the  sensitiveness 
displayed  by  the  American  people,  whenever  the  question  of 
freedom  of  speech  arises  in  any  form,  is  likely  to  prevent  any 
serious  abridgment  of  such  freedom  in  the  future.  Freedom  of 
the  press  and  freedom  of  instruction  go  together,  and  both  are 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  highest  interests  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  apart  from  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  university  man,  like  every  other  man,  must  exer¬ 
cise  his  liberty  in  the  light  of  his  duty  to  society.  Universities, 
too,  like  all  other  institutions,  live  only  in  the  co-oi)eration  of 
their  members.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  university  man  s|>eak 
the  truth;  he  must  help  his  university  to  speak  the  truth  as  a 
university — to  speak  it  with  a  united  voice  which  must  l)e  heard. 
It  is  not  only  in  university  football  that  team  work  must  be 
done.  Team  work  must  be  done  in  university  faculties.  The 
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responsibility  for  doing  sucli  team  work  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  university  instructor's  claim  to  liberty  of  speech.  Liberty 
is  essential,  but  such  things  as  these  must  he  considered  in  de¬ 
termining  where  liberty  lies  in  any  given  case. 

The  question  of  freedom  of  instruction  is  lx:)und  up  with  the 
question  of  university  responsibility  in  another  subject  which 
has  been  under  sharp  debate  during  the  past  year.  I  refer  to 
the  subject  of  scientific  instruction  in  the  effects  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics.  The  discussion  of  this  subject  has  laid  new 
emphasis  upon  our  American  conception  of  the  unity  of  educa¬ 
tional  interests.  We  will  have  no  school  science  which  is  not 
in  accord  with  real  science,  and  universities  are  responsible  to 
the  schools  for  determining  the  rightful  content  of  instruction, 
d'his  is  a  sacred  respionsihility,  and  the  sense  of  its  sacredness  is 
growing  with  the  growth  of  our  educational  institutions.  As 
the  part  of  education  in  the  making  of  our  civilization  grows 
larger,  it  becomes  more  evident  that  educational  institutions  of 
all  sorts  must  work  in  unison.  No  other  nation  has  grasped 
this  conception  as  has  our  own.  The  perfecting  of  our  integra¬ 
tion  of  educational  forces  is  going  steadily  forward;  and  ev'en 
the  nations  of  Europe  are  coming  to  have  some  sense  of  its 
significance. 

One  of  the  chief  forms  in  which  the  resiwnsihility  of  univer¬ 
sities  to  the  lower  schools  has  been  coming  to  recognition  is  the 
training  of  teachers  for  those  schools,  and  particularly  for 
schools  of  secondary  grade.  It  was  the  State  universities  which 
first  came  to  an  understanding  of  this  responsibility.  Within 
the  past  year  some  very  important  steps  have  been  taken  by  our 
State  universities  in  the  direction  of  the  improvement  of  their 
courses  of  instruction  in  education.  But  the  most  important  of 
recent  movements  in  this  direction  seem  to  have  been  taken  by 
Columbia  and  Chicago  Universities. 

At  Columbia  University  the  Teachers  College  has  had  a 
very  prosperous  year.  It  has  grown  so  greatly  in  numl)ers 
that  the  extensive  buildings  which  it  occupies  are  no  longer 
large  enough  to  accommodate  both  the  college  and  the  train¬ 
ing  school.  A  valuable  piece  of  land  has  been  acquired  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  college,  and  upon  this  has  been  erected 
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a  new  building  which  provides  separate  accommodations  for 
the  training  school.  This  extension  has  cost  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  In  addition  to  this,  the  college  has  received  a  gift  of 
$100,000  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Speyer,  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  experimental  school.  This  school  will  be  opened  in 
one  of  the  less-favored  portions  of  the  city.  With  it  will  be 
connected  a  Columbia  University  Settlement.  Ample  provi¬ 
sion  will  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  newer  lines  of 
school  instruction.  This  school  will  be  very  different  in  its 
organization  and  purpose  from  the  training  school,  and  so  will 
add  greatly  to  the  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  college  for 
illustrating  the  processes  of  education  in  their  widest  variety. 
The  University  now  gives  to  graduates  of  Teachers  College  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  In  other  important  ways  the 
integral  relation  of  the  college  to  the  university  has  l)een  abun¬ 
dantly  emphasized. 

At  Chicago  the  important  step  has  been  taken  of  bringing 
the  Chicago  Institute  into  union  with  the  University.  The 
educational  world  has  been  deeply  interested  in  this  Institute, 
from  the  time  when  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  first  announced  her 
intention  of  establishing  such  a  school.  From  the  start  it  has 
seemed  unfortunate  that  the  Institute  should  not  be  connected 
with  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  has  finally  become  evident 
to  both  boards  of  trustees  that  the  two  institutions  could  ac¬ 
complish  much  more  united  than  they  could  ever  hope  to  ac¬ 
complish  separately.  Accordingly,  President  Harper  was  able 
to  announce,  at  the  University  convocation  in  March,  that  the 
union  of  the  two  had  been  accomplished.  The  institution  in 
its  new  connection  will  be  known  as  the  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Education.  Mrs.  Blaine,  it  is  reported,  has  given  a 
million  dollars  to  further  the  work  of  this  school.  The 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  one  of  the  pioneer  institu¬ 
tions  of  this  sort,  which  has  achieved  great  success,  and  also 
the  South  Side  Academy,  an  efficient  private  secondary  school, 
have  been  merged  in  this  new  School  of  Education.  This 
makes  a  most  notable  combination  of  educational  forces  de¬ 
voted  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools. 
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Meanwhile,  the  University  Elementary  School,  carried  on  by 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the  University,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  John  Dewey,  has  continued  its  remark¬ 
able  work.  The  conviction  is  growing  among  schoolmen  that 
this  elementary  school,  in  its  present  form,  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  significant  experiments  in  the  history  of  American 
education,  or,  in  fact,  of  world  education.  We  have  here, 
what  has  rarely  been  seen,  an  actual  school  embodying  a  pro¬ 
found  philosophy  of  education.  Professor  Dewey’s  doctrine 
that  the  school  is  life,  in  its  variously  significant  bearings,  is 
here  put  to  the  test  in  daily  school  work  under  a  carefully 
selected  corps  of  teachers.  It  would  seem  of  the  greatest  im- 
pc^rtance  to  American  education  that  this  experiment  should 
continue.  It  can  hardly  l)e  doubted,  that  the  University  will 
honor  itself,  and  continue  its  service  to  the  cause  of  public  edu¬ 
cation,  in  continuing  this  school  under  the  mo.st  favorable 
conditions  obtainable. 

Two  years  ago  Superintendent  Harvey  of  Wisconsin  read  a 
notable  paper  liefore  this  Council  on  the  question  ;  “  Do  we  need 
a  university  trust  ?  ”  The  question  was  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  More  recently,  President  Hadley  of  Yale  has  said,  in  a 
public  address,  “  W’e  educators  must  form  an  educational 
trust.”  W'e  may  be  sure  that  these  eminent  schoolmen  have 
used  the  word  “  trust  ”  in  its  letter  sense  of  an  economical  com¬ 
bination  of  forces,  and  not  in  its  worse  sense  of  a  monopoly. 
During  the  past  year  the  question  of  an  economical  combination 
of  university  forces  in  this  country  has  been  repeatedly  dis¬ 
cussed.  One  of  the  most  important  organizations  actually 
effected  for  some  such  purjwse  as  this  is  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  which  held  its  second  annual  meeting 
at  Chicago  last  February.  This  organization  consists  of  four¬ 
teen  of  the  leading  universities  of  this  country.  Thus  far  it 
has  attempted  nothing  in  the  nature  of  legislation,  and  has  re¬ 
frained  even  from  proposing  legislation  to  its  constituent  mem- 
l)en;,  but  its  discussions  are  tending  steadily  toward  a  union  of 
action  among  our  foremost  universities  in  matters  relating  to 
graduate  instruction.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  existence 
of  such  an  association  will  do  much  to  secure  unity  in  the  con- 
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duct  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  and  a  just  recog¬ 
nition  of  American  higher  education  abroad. 

It  would  seem  to  many  that  the  one  effective  form  of  univer¬ 
sity  trust  needed  in  this  country  is  some  sort  of  federal  univer¬ 
sity  at  the  city  of  Washington.  The  discussions  of  this  subject 
within  the  past  few  years  have  called  forth  widely  divergent 
views,  but  unanimity  has  been  reached  in  the  conviction  that  we 
need  some  sort  of  organization  of  advanced  research  in  the 
capital  of  the  nation.  The  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
form  of  organization  best  calculated  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
is  as  great  as  ever,  but  a  highly  important  step  has  now  been 
taken  by  those  who  believe  that  what  we  need  is  not  a  new  uni¬ 
versity  added  to  the  goodly  number  of  really  national  univer¬ 
sities  which  we  already  possess,  but  rather  an  effective  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  opportunities  for  research  already  provided 
in  the  various  departments  and  institutions  at  Washington. 
This  step  is  the  organization  of  the  Washington  Memorial 
Institution.  It  is  well  known  that  provision  had  already  l^een 
made  by  Act  (jf  Congress  extending  to  competent  students  the 
privileges  of  the  various  libraries  and  other  means  of  investiga¬ 
tion  which  abound  in  W'ashington.  What  has  been  lacking  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  such  students  most  readily  into 
relations  with  such  libraries  and  laboratories.  The  newly 
organized  institution  supplies  this  lack. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  university  happenings  of  the  year  was 
the  withdrawal  of  President  Gilman  from  the  headship  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  after  a  highly  successful  term 
of  service  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  initial  presidency  of 
our  initial  e.xperiment  in  the  real  higher  education.  The  seri¬ 
ous  character  of  the  new  movement  at  Washington  is  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  fact  that  President  Gilman  was  immediately  called 
to  the  directorship  of  the  new  institution.  No  better  man 
could  have  been  found  for  tbe  purpose.  The  personnel  of  the 
board  of  directors  is  such  as  commanded  the  confidence  of  the 
educational  world  as  soon  as  it  was  announced,  and  that  confi¬ 
dence  has  been  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  President 
Gilman  as  their  first  Director.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
that  with  the  establishment  of  this  institution — less  than  a  uni- 
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versity,  to  be  sure,  in  that  it  does  not  give  degrees,  but  more 
than  a  university  in  that  it  exists  in  and  thru  its  co-operation 
with  many  universities  and  institutions  of  government — the 
higher  education  of  our  country  will  receive  some  such  impetus 
and  unification  as  it  has  so  greatly  needed.  The  Washington 
Memorial  Institution  should  have,  and  doubtless  will  have,  the 
hearty  support  of  the  friends  of  American  university  education. 
We  need  further  information,  however,  with  reference  to  its 
form  of  government  and  the  range  of  its  activities,  l)efore  we 
undertake  to  determine  the  question  whether  it  offers  such 
organization  of  advanced  research  as  we  should  ultimately  have 
at  our  national  capital. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  year  has  brought  new  emphasis 
upon  the  promotion  and  endowment  of  research.  This  emphasis 
has  appeared  in  the  establishment  of  the  Memorial  Institution 
to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  It  has  appeared  also  in 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan’s  gift  to  Harvard  University.  It  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  another  and  very  notable  form  in  the  gift  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller  of  $200,000  for ‘the' promotion  of  re.search  in  the 
sciences  directly  connected  with  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  is 
understood  that  this  gift  of  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  is  intended  only 
as  a  beginning.  A  board  of  trustees  has  been  organized  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  fund  and  direct  the  investigations.  Some  of  the 
investigations,  we  are  told,  will  be  conducted  at  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  new  Institute  in  New  York  City.  Others  will  l)e 
conducted  by  various  co-operating  university  laboratories. 
The  field  open  to  such  an  institution  is  highly  attractive,  and 
embraces,  moreover,  numl)erless  problems  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  whole  peo])le.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  personnel  of 
the  board  of  directors  is  such  as  to  command  public  confidence, 
and  particularly  the  confidence  of  competent  scientific  men. 
^Ve  have  every  reason  to  expect  from  this  new  movement  results 
(  f  the  highest  value,  and  its  progress  will  be  watched  with  the 
utmost  interest. 

It  would  seem  a  far  cry  from  the  consideration  of  the  highest 
problems  of  university  work  to  a  discussion  of  the  new  ])roblems 
of  elementary  education  in  the  South,  but  the  connection  of  all 
institutions  of  education  is  becoming  so  close  in  this  country 
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that  the  education  of  any  section,  in  any  grade  or  in  any  social 
class,  is  seen  to  be  bound  up  with  the  education  of  all. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  peculiarly  intimate  connection  between 
the  work  of  the  University  Elementary  School  in  Chicago  and 
the  work  of  the  institution  for  the  education  of  colored  people 
at  Tuskegee  in  Alabama.  The  question  of  education  in  the 
South  turns  largely  on  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  col¬ 
ored  people.  The  colored  people  are  now  making  their  own 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  that  question.  Their  contribu¬ 
tion  consists  in  a  new  recognition  of  the  fact  that  education  is 
life,  and  makes  for  life,  and  they  are  working  it  out  in  one  of 
its  most  interesting  forms  at  Tuskegee.  No  educational  book 
of  the  past  year  has  excited  more  widespread  interest  than  has 
the  Autobiography  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington.  The  unity 
of  American  interests,  and  particularly  of  American  educational 
interests,  has  been  emphasized  by  the  reading  of  that  book  in 
all  grades  and  classes  of  our  society. 

The  new  political  movement  in  the  South  is  understood  by 
some  to  be  chiefly  a  movement  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
negro  because  he  is  a  negro.  In  its  practical  working  out  it  is 
not  likely  that  it  will  take  that  form.  It  is.  however,  taking  the 
form  of  the  disfranchisement  of  the  ignorant,  the  improvident, 
and  the  criminal.  There  are  very  few  real  leaders  in  the  South 
who  do  not  see  that  the  chief  need  of  the  South,  in  its  relation 
to  the  negro,  is  the  lessening  of  ignorance,  improvidence,  and 
crime.  There  is  great  hope  for  the  future,  in  that  Southern 
white  men  and  Southern  negroes  are  at  one  in  recognizing  this 
fact. 

The  Tuskegee  program  is  very  simple  and  comprehensible. 
It  proposes  that  the  negro  shall  make  friends  of  his  near  neigh¬ 
bors,  both  white  and  colored;  that  he  shall  make  himself  indis- 
I)ensable  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives;  and  that  he  shall 
let  the  question  of  social  recognition  take  care  of  itself.  One 
other  tenet  should  be  added,  namely,  that  the  negro  shall  keep 
himself  very  clean.  There  is  a  breadth  of  humanity  and  good 
sense  in  these  views  which  has  taken  strong  hold  upon  our 
people;  and  the  progress  of  the  past  year  in  this  respect  has  been 
very  marked. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  South  will  understand  that  she  has 
the  heartiest  good  will  of  the  country  at  large  in  all  the  efforts 
which  she  is  making  to  improve  political  and  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  thru  the  improvement  of  education.  The  education  of 
the  negro  and  of  the  white  must  proceed  on  parallel  lines.  Ele¬ 
mentary  education  must  be  especially  emphasized,  but 
elementary  education  will  not  prosper  continuously  unless 
higher  education  receive  also  its  due  emphasis.  The  steady  ad¬ 
vance  of  higher  education  in  the  South  has  been  noted  during 
the  past  year  by  our  people  with  great  satisfaction,  and  it  is 
hoped  that,  by  close  co-operation  between  all  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  the  difficult  problems  of 
civilization  in  our  Southern  States  may  be  worked  out  in  such 
ways  as  shall  count  for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  past  decade  has  been  marked  by  a  great  movement  for 
the  improvement  of  educational  administration  in  American 
cities.  The  year  with  which  we  have  to  do  has  seen  no  re¬ 
markable  advance  in  this  respect.  The  newly  organized  sys-  . 
terns  have  been  going  forward,  with  many  a  jolt  and  jar,  to  be 
sure;  but  they  have  undoubtedly  been  going  forward.  The  new 
charter  provisions  for  the  Greater  New  York  have  swept  away 
the  last  vestige  of  administrative  functions  in  the  hands  of 
borough  school  boards.  The  system  has  been  thoroly  central¬ 
ized,  with  the  result  that,  for  the  first  time,  responsibility  has 
been  definitely  located.  Inasmuch  as  the  new  system  still 
makes  considerable  provision  for  adaptation  to  local  needs,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  great  improvement  on  that 
which  preceded  it.  The  new  schedule  of  salaries  for  teachers 
seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  very  liberal,  and  satisfactory  to  the 
members  of  the  profession. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  had  an  interesting 
year.  More  complete  provision  for  the  systematic  study  of 
school  children  has  been  made  by  this  board  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  other  great  American  city.  The  first  report  of  the  in¬ 
vestigations  carried  on  under  the  authority  of  the  board  is  full 
of  interest.  One  of  the  most  recent  reports  from  Chicago  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  board  has  adopted,  by  a  large  majority,  the 
proposed  provision  for  free  text-books  in  the  primary  schools. 
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The  chief  obstacle  encountered  in  Chicago,  in  the  effort  to 
introduce  free  text-books,  was  the  opposition  of  the  friends  of 
parochial  schools.  In  many  ways  the  problem  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation,  or  of  education  under  ecclesiastical  auspices,  has  come  to 
the  front  within  the  past  year.  Attention  may  be  called  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Catholic  Colleges  at  Chicago  in  February.  Mgr. 
Conaty,  president  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington, 
presided  at  this  meeting.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  ex¬ 
pended  in  this  country  during  the  preceding  year  $25,000,000 
on  their  institutions  of  education,  not  including  the  colleges  and 
universities.  One  million  pu])ils  were  enrolled  in  these  schools, 
about  13,000  of  whom  were  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  Roman  Catholic 
panKhial  schools  received  its  great  impetus  from  the  meeting 
of  the  third  plenary  council  at  Baltimore  in  1884.  Since  that 
time  the  growth  of  Catholic  parochial  schools  has  been  very  re¬ 
markable.  Thus  far  the  Catholics  have  devoted  their  energies 
chiefly  to  schools  of  the  elementary  and  higher  grades.  The 
Association  of  Catholic  Colleges,  at  its  meeting  this  year, 
recommended  that,  from  this  time  on.  especial  attention  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  establishment  of  Catholic  high  schcx)ls.  A  small 
number  of  such  schools  have  already  been  established.  It  seems 
not  unlikely  that  this  number  will  be  very  greatly  increased 
within  the  next  few  years. 

It  would  ai)i)ear  to  many  that  the  movement  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  jiarochial  schools  is  the  one  discouraging  feature  in  the 
outlook  for  unification  of  our  American  educational  forces.  It 
should  l)e  said,  however,  that  the  unification  of  education  does 
not  necessarily  involve  anything  like  a  government  monoix)ly 
of  education.  The  differentiation  of  our  educational  institu¬ 
tions  to  meet  a  variety  of  American  tastes  and  tendencies  is  not 
necessarily  dangerous,  or  even  undesirable.  The  main  thing  is 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  education  of  all  kinds,  in  all  its 
grades  and  branches,  shall  understand  one  another.  With  the 
growth  of  parochial  schools  it  becomes  increasingly  desirable 
that  there  shall  be  free  intercourse  Ijetween  the  teachers  of  these 
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schools  and  of  the  public  schools.  Whatever  their  differences 
of  educational  ideal,  purpose,  and  administration,  teachers 
everywhere  should  present  a  solid  front  in  the  forward  move¬ 
ment  of  civilization,  as  against  the  forces  of  selfishness,  igno¬ 
rance,  materialism,  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness.  I  believe 
that  the  teaching  bodies  of  our  educational  institutions  of  all 
sorts  are  made  up  of  patriotic  Americans;  and,  as  patriotic 
Americans,  they  will  co-operate  whole-heartedly  for  the  pro- 
iiK^tion  of  the  best  things  in  American  life,  if  only  they  come 
freely  together  and  learn  to  understand  one  another. 

There  are  many  movements  of  only  less  importance  than 
those  already  referred  to,  of  which  we  can  offer  no  extended 
notice  here,  for  lack  of  time.  Some  of  these  may  be  referred 
to  with  the  utmost  brevity. 

Our  normal  schools  have,  during  the  year,  been  moving  for¬ 
ward  in  the  matter  of  entrance  requirements.  In  the  more 
favored  States  these  schools  are  already  in  a  position  to  enforce 
the  requirement  of  high-school  graduation  for  admission. 
Other  States  are  moving  steadily  toward  this  standard. 

The  Herbart  Society  has  l)een  reorganized  during  the  past 
year,  taking  the  name  of  The  National  Society  for  the  Scientific 
Study  of  Education.  In  its  earlier  form  this  society  has  done 
much  good  service,  but  it  has  not  lx?en  able  to  throw  off  en¬ 
tirely  the  character  of  a  propagandist  institution,  which  its  very 
name  seemed  to  fasten  uix)n  it.  As  reorganized,  the  society 
has  adopted  a  very  promising  program.  It  swears  by  no  mas¬ 
ter,  and  seeks  only  to  apply  the  scientific  spirit  and  scientific 
methods  to  the  study  of  educational  problems.  There  is  a  large 
field  for  such  an  organization,  after  all  others  of  our  educational 
societies  have  done  their  best,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  pros¬ 
per  m  all  good  works. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  During  the 
past  month  this  board  has  conducted  its  first  examination. 
The  examination  has  extended  to  the  remotest  sections  of  our 
own  country,  and  even  to  foreign  lands.  The  leading  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Middle  States  have  agreed  to  accept  the  results  of 
this  examination,  and  in  this  they  have  been  joined  by  leading 
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institutions  in  other  portions  of  the  country.  The  Pedagogical 
seminary  becomes  gloriously  militant  in  its  attack  upon  the 
mechanism  involved  in  these  examinations.*  It  may  be  said, 
however,  in  defense  of  the  new  movement,  that  a  big  machine  is 
not  necessarily  more  mechanical  than  forty  little  machines:  and 
that  it  is  great  gain  if  the  secondary  schools  can  be  relieved  of 
the  inconsistent  whimsicalities  of  forty  examining  boards  by 
being  brought  into  relations  with  one  bt)ard,  including  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  schools,  under  which  the  conduct  of  entrance 
examinations  is  carefully  unified.  So  long  as  our  Eastern 
brethren,  in  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  pin  their  faith  to  en¬ 
trance  examinations,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  at  least  re¬ 
move  some  of  the  more  glaring  defects  of  the  examination  sys¬ 
tem,  thru  the  operation  of  such  a  board  as  has  lieen  organized. 
It  will  be  good  for  the  institutions  concerned  to  work  together 
in  this  matter,  and  some  real  and  large  educational  advantage 
seems  likely  to  come  out  of  it  all. 

In  no  other  way  have  we  more  definitely  taken  up  the  white 
man’s  burden  than  in  the  attempt  to  build  uj)  American  systems 
of  education  in  our  new  possessions,  and  in  Cuba.  The  migra¬ 
tion  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  Cuban  teachers  to  Cambridge  last 
summer,  and  their  participation  in  the  summer  school  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  had  a  certain  spectacular  value.  The  imme¬ 
diate  educational  results  of  this  undertaking  seem  to  have 
been  small,  as  might  have  been  expected;  but  in  a  larger  way, 
its  educational  value  was  undoubtedly  very  significant.  It 
called  the  attention  of  the  Cubans  in  a  striking  manner  to 
American  ideals  in  education.  And  it  called  the  attention  of 
the  American  people,  in  an  e(|ually  striking  manner,  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  problem  in  Cuba.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  and  members  of  Harvard  University  for  their  action  in  this 
matter. 

The  first  report  of  the  Taft  Commission  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  shows  clearly  that  the  hopes  of  American  civilization 
in  those  islands  are  chiefly  centered  in  the  new  educational 
movement.  Dr.  Fred.  W.  Atkinson  assumed  the  sujierin- 
tendency  of  the  Philippine  educational  system  on  the  ist  of  Sep- 

’  See  the  Pedagogical  seminary,  vii.  450  (October,  iqoo). 
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tember,  1900.  Already  important  progress  has  been  made.  A 
large  number  of  American  teachers  have  been  taken  to  the 
islands  to  engage  in  instruction  and  the  supervision  of  schools. 
Our  American  universities  and  normal  schools  have  been  send¬ 
ing  some  of  their  best  graduates  to  take  part  in  this  service. 
There  is  something  very  inspiring  in  a  new  crusade  of  enlight¬ 
enment  such  as  this  promises  to  be.  The  Taft  Commission 
proposes  that  the  educational  administration  of  the  islands  shall, 
for  the  present,  be  strongly  centralized,  but  that  encouragement 
shall  be  given  to  local  initiative  and  responsibility:  that  all 
.schools  supported  by  public  funds  shall  be  free  and  non¬ 
sectarian  ;  that  especial  attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  utilitarian 
side  of  elementary  education,  with  a  view  to  making  every  per¬ 
son  self-dependent  in  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood;  that  instruc¬ 
tion  in  agriculture  and  in  other  subjects  of  a  vocational  value 
shall  be  promoted:  that  the  English  language  shall  be  intro¬ 
duced  gradually:  that  the  sidaries  of  teachers  shall  be  raised, 
that  new  teachers  shall  l)e  brought  in  from  the  United  States, 
and  that  a  normal  school  shall  be  maintained  at  Manila.  Dr. 
Atkinson’s  estimates  call  for  the  exjienditure  of  more  than 
$1,500,000  by  the  insular  government  for  schools  during  the 
current  year.  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Atkinson  has  sent  to  this 
country  for  a  thousand  more  .‘\merican  teachers,  many  of 
whom  are  to  be  men. 

Professor  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  l)egan  his  work  as  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  for  Porto  Rico  on  the  6th  day  of  August, 
1900.  Ten  weeks  later  he  presented  his  first  report. ,  Plere  the 
management  of  the  schools  is  not  so  strongly  centralized  as  in 
the  Philippines,  and  progress  must  accordingly  be  slower.  A 
normal  school  has  been  established,  but  its  location  seems  to  lx? 
not  altogether  eligible.  Teachers  have  been  gathered  into  in¬ 
stitutes.  but  the  success  of  these  gatherings  seems  to  have  l>een 
very  uneven.  Provision  is  made  for  one  teacher  of  English 
for  each  graded  school.  When  Professor  Brumbaugh’s  report 
was  rendered  there  were  38.000  pupils  in  the  schools — a  very 
substantial  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  But  there  were 
still  300,000  children  in  the  island  for  whom  no  schooling  had 
been  provided. 
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So  far  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  concerned,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  they  had  long  been  provided  with  a  well-organized 
system  of  schools  before  the  group  was  annexed  to  the  United 
States.  The  fine  progress  which  the  Hawaiian  schools  have 
been  making  in  recent  years  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  ex¬ 
hibit  which  they  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  the  grand  prix,  the  highest  form  of  award  given  by 
the  Exposition. 

Two  suggestions  occur  to  one  as  pertinent  to  this  topic :  First, 
it  would  be  advantage()us  if  those  who  are  working  in  our 
undeveloped  educational  fields  might  come  into  closer  touch 
with  those  educational  methods  which  have  proved  so  effective 
at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee;  secondly,  it  is  eminently  desirable 
that  we  strengthen  the  bonds  of  connection  between  this  work 
in  our  semi-foreign  territories  and  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education. 

In  spite  of  many  obstacles,  the  American  Commission  to  the 
Paris  Exposition  succeeded  in  making  a  very  praiseworthy  ex¬ 
hibit  of  American  systems  of  education.  This  exhibit  secured 
more  awards  than  did  the  educational  exhibit  of  any  other 
nation  with  the  single  exception  of  France,  the  home  country  of 
the  Ex|X)sition.  The  Hon.  Howard  J.  Rogers,  who  was  in 
charge  of  our  educational  exhibit,  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  these 
prizes.  They  include  41  awards  of  the  grand  prix,  64  gold 
medals,  41  silver  medals,  16  bronze  medals,  and  6  awards  of 
honorable  mention. 

It  appears  from  both  American  and  foreign  accounts  that  an 
excellent  impression  was  produced  by  this  exhibit.  We  are 
assured  that  foreign  visitors  to  the  Exposition  were  especially 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  American  educational  systems  seek 
to  give  a  broad,  general  training  to  all  students  alike,  and  to 
postpone  specialization  as  far  as  possible;  and  that  they  pay 
especial  attention  to  developing  the  natural  capacities  of  the 
children,  and  giving  them  power  of  individual  initiative.  If 
foreign  nations  shall  learn  from  us  in  these  particulars,  it  is  only 
a  reasonable  return  for  the  many  good  things  which  we  have 
learned  from  them.  It  would  seem  that  the  nation  which  gets 
the  most  good  from  one  of  these  world  expositions  is  the 
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nation  which  shows  the  greatest  capacity  for  both  giving  and 
taking. 

There  has  been  much  of  interest  during  the  past  year  in  the 
educational  progress  of  those  culture  lands  whose  interests  lie 
nearest  to  our  own.  We  find,  too.  that  the  movements  with 
which  we  are  familiar  at  home  are  closely  related  with  move¬ 
ments  in  these  countries.  The  international  character  of  our 
civilization  receives  repeated  emphasis  in  these  days. 

In  England  there  are  many  signs  that  the  expansion  and  in¬ 
tegration  of  educational  interests  and  institutions  are  proceed¬ 
ing;  more  slowly  than  with  us,  to  be  sure,  but  perhaps  (|uitc  as 
surely.  The  federation  of  the  provincial  colleges  of  England 
goes  steadily  forward.  Progress  has  l)een  made  during  the 
past  year  in  the  development  of  the  new  University  of  London. 
A  large  part  of  one  of  the  great  buildings  at  South  Kensington 
has  now  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  this  institution.  Properly 
housed,  it  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  great  metropolitan 
teaching  university,  without  ceasing  to  be  the  institution  for 
the  conduct  of  examinations  which  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  new  Board  of  Education  has  appeared  in  English  educa¬ 
tional  afifairs  like  the  dawning  of  a  new  day.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  this  board,  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  which 
created  it,  has  been  the  appointment  of  a  very  influential  Con¬ 
sultative  Committee,  in  which  the  various  important  educa¬ 
tional  bodies  of  the  country  are  largely  rq)resented.  As  it  was 
the  consideration  of  the  problem  of  secondary  education  which 
Avas  largely  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  so  we  find,  quite  naturally,  that  this  problem  is  among 
the  most  urgent  of  those  with  which  the  new  board  is  e.xpected 
to  deal.  There  is  little  to  record  as  yet  in  the  way  of  definite 
advances  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

One  important  occurrence  of  the  past  year,  however,  must  be 
noted.  The  local  school  boards  in  England  have  shown  a  dis¬ 
position  to  extend  in  an  upward  direction  the  instruction  offered 
in  the  schools  under  their  control.  As  a  result,  many  of  the 
board  schools  have  l)een  giving  instruction  of  an  advanced 
grade.  This  movement  is  closely  analogous  with  that  which 
has  been  going  on  in  America  for  the  past  sixty  years  or  more. 
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and  has  given  us  our  great  system  of  public  high  schools.  The 
question  whether  our  local  school  authorities  were  justified  in 
making  such  extension  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools 
came  up  for  decision  in  the  courts  of  Michigan  in  the  famous 
Kalamazoo  case  of  1874.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Michigan  in  that  case,  prqjared  by  the  late  Judge  Thomas  M. 
Cooley,  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  American  edu¬ 
cation.  It  declared  unequivocally  the  right  of  communities  to 
extend  the  education  given  in  the  public  schools  so  far  as  they 
might  choose,  provided  only  that  they  were  willing  to  tax  them¬ 
selves  for  the  purpose.  The  corresponding  English  movement 
has  come  up  for  determination  in  an  English  court  during  the 
past  year,  with  a  result  directly  opposite  to  that  in  our  own 
Kalamazoo  case. 

This  question  has  not  yet  l>een  decided  in  a  court  of  last  re¬ 
sort.  Whatever  the  ultimate  decision  may  be,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that — by  parliamentary  action,  if  need  be — such 
extension  of  English  elementary  education  will  sooner  or  later 
he  authorized  and  encouraged.  If  this  result  is  secured,  we 
may  expect  to  see  the  upgrowth  of  a  great  system  of  local 
schools  in  England  of  higher  elementary,  and  even  secondary 
grade.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  development  of 
American  high  schools  has  come  to  l>e  a  dominant  force  in  the 
development  of  American  civilization,  and  has,  in  particular, 
given  an  unprecedented  impetus  to  American  university  educa¬ 
tion,  we  can  understand  the  possibilities  of  such  a  movement 
among  a  sister  people  like  that  of  England. 

In  France,  too,  the  dominant  educational  interest  of  the  past 
year  has  had  to  do  with  secondary  education.  Professor  But¬ 
ler,  in  his  report  on  educational  progress,  presented  to  this 
Council  two  years  ago,  made  note  of  the  fact  that  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  had  instituted  a  commission  of  thirty- 
three  members,  under  the  headship  of  M.  Ril)ot,  to  make  an  ex¬ 
tensive  inquiry  into  the  whole  secondary-school  problem,  and 
present  a  report  of  its  findings.  This  report  has  now  l)een  pre¬ 
sented  in  five  large  volumes;  and  it  is  supi)lemented  by  a  very 
important  little  l)ook  by  the  chairman,  entitled  Lu  reform  de 
VenscigHcmcnt  sccondaire. 
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The  recommendations  of  this  commission  touch  certain 
vital  points  in  the  French  secondary-school  situation.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  they  call  for  a  larger  amount  of  freedom  on  the  part  of 
local  school  authorities,  within  the  limits  of  very  general  pre¬ 
scription.  They  projx)se  the  discontinuance  of  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  at  the  close  of  the  secondary-school  course.  On  the 
question  of  the  requirement  of  the  classical  languages  for  en¬ 
trance  upon  all  courses  leading  to  the  professions  of  law  and 
medicine,  the  commission  declares  itself,  by  a  majority  of  only 
one  vote,  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  requirement. 
Another  recommendation  is  that  free  (or  as  we  should  say, 
private)  schools  be  subjected  to  state  inspection.  These  free 
schools  arc  mainly  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Since  the  state 
and  the  church  are  openly  competing  in  France  for  the  upper 
hand  in  secondary  education,  the  recommendation  last  men¬ 
tioned  touches  a  sensitive  point.  The  discussion  of  this  report, 
and  of  the  recommendations  of  other  official  bodies  upon  the 
same  questions,  has  filled  a  large  place  in  French  educational 
thought  during  the  past  year.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  an 
eminent  French  professor  remarks,  in  substance,  in  a  recent 
letter :  “  The  spirit  of  our  public  education  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  by  saying  that  it  tends  to  l)ecome  more  ‘  educative,’ 
to  draw  nearer  to  life,  to  render  the  human  spirit  free  and  ready 
to  ex])ress  itself  in  action." 

In  Germany,  again,  one  of  the  chief  questions  of  the  year 
has  been  a  (piestion  relating  to  secondary  education.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  so-called  Frankfort  plan  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  1892.  This  i)lan  provides,  in  all  nine-year  secondary- 
school  courses,  that  the  first  three  years  shall  be  free  of  any  re¬ 
quirement  in  Latin,  French  l)eing  substituted  for  Latin  in  this 
portion  of  the  course.  This  plan  is  intended  to  giv^e  all  forms 
of  secondary  schools  a  common  foundation  course,  and  so  to 
lK)Stpone  the  final  selection  of  a  boy’s  course  in  life  to  as  late  a 
]K)int  as  possible.  The  year  1901  is  a  critical  year  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  experiment,  because  it  is  in  this  year  that  the  first 
classes  which  entered  upon  c(nirses  of  this  sort  reach  the  end 
of  their  secondary-school  training.  The  Frankfort  plan  has, 
accordingly,  been  under  especially  active  discussion  during  the 
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year  just  passed.  One  of  the  most  notable  documents  which 
have  appeared  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  is  the  so-called 
Brunswick  Declaration  {Brannschzveiger  ErkUirxmg).  A  con¬ 
vention  of  the  friends  of  technical  and  scientific  education,  meet¬ 
ing  in  Berlin,  had  declared  in  favor  of  changes  substantially  the 
same  as  those  made  under  the  Frankfort  plan,  and  also  of  the 
recognition  of  graduates  of  all  nine-year  secondary  schools  for 
admission  to  all  of  the  higher  courses  of  professional  training. 
The  German  Gymnasium  Association,  which  assembled  a  little 
later  in  Brunswick,  met  this  declaration  with  a  counter  declara¬ 
tion.  They  declared  their  adhesion  to  the  present  gymnasial 
course,  with  its  full  nine  years  of  Latin,  and  demanded  espe¬ 
cially  that  there  be  no  reduction  of  the  time  devoted  to  Greek. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  they  put  themselves  on  record  as  hav¬ 
ing  no  opposition  to  offer  to  the  proposal  that  all  nine-year 
courses  be  placed  on  an  equality  of  rights  and  privileges.  This 
declaration  was  then  sent  out  for  signature  to  friends  of  the 
Gymnasium  thruout  Germany,  and  was  finally  published,  in 
January  of  this  year,  with  an  appended  list  of  14,330  adherents, 
including  almost  everyone  of  undoubted  classical  orthodoxy 
in  all  the  land.  The  fact  that  such  an  overwhelming 
declaration  in  favor  of  the  traditional  course  in  the  Gym¬ 
nasium  has  been  put  forth  would  lead  a  foreigner  to  guess  that 
the  victory  is  well-nigh  won  for  the  opposing  party;  and  this 
view  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  main¬ 
tain  the  status  of  the  classical  langtiages,  the  gymnasium  asso¬ 
ciation  felt  it  necessary  to  disclaim  all  opposition  to  the  proposal 
that  graduates  of  the  Obcrrealshulc  and  the  Realgymnasium 
be  granted  equal  rights  with  graduates  of  the  Gymnasium. 

The  somewhat  indefinite  reports  of  student  disturbances  in 
the  universities  of  Russia  which  have  come  to  us  have  excited 
widespread  interest.  The  fact  that  students  and  workingmen 
have  joined  in  riotous  opposition  to  the  government  is  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  union  of  industrial  and  educational  forces  in  the 
Russian  liberal  movement. 

Returning  to  our  own  land,  we  may  take  a  brief  glance  at  the 
educational  literature  of  the  past  few  months.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  number  of  educational  books  which 
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appeared  during  the  year  1900  was  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year.®  In  1899  there  were  published  in 
this  country  387  new  books  on  education,  and  32  new  editions 
of  old  books  on  education.  During  the  year  1900  there  were 
issued  431  new  books,  and  210  new  editions.  Education  still 
stands  fourth  in  the  order  of  publications,  being  surpassed  in 
number  by  books  of  fiction,  works  on  law,  and  juveniles. 

Of  the  books  which  appeared  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1900 
Professor  Hinsdale,  in  his  report  of  a  year  ago,  gave  the  first 
place  to  the  series  of  nineteen  monographs  on  Education  in  the 
United  States*  edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  American  educational  exhibit  at  Paris.  It  may 
be  added  that  this  series  of  monographs  received  an  abundance 
of  praise  and  prizes  at  the  hands  of  visitors  and  juries  at  the 
Exposition. 

Of  other  books  which  appeared  during  the  year  1900  a  few, 
which  seem  to  be  of  especial  significance,  may  be  mentioned 
here,  at  the  risk  of  omitting  many  of  equal  importance.  At¬ 
tention  should,  however,  be  called,  first  of  all,  to  two  important 
contributions  to  our  educational  bibliography.  I  refer  to  the 
“  Bibliography  of  education  for  the  year  1900,”  prepared  by 
Mr.  Wyer  and  Miss  Lord;  ®  and  to  the  continuation  of  former 
bibliographies  of  child-study,  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Clark 
University.*  Such  work  as  this  is  of  the  utmost  value  to 
students  of  education  in  its  several  aspects.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  add  that  we  need  in  this  country  something  analogous 
to  the  publications  of  the  Gesellschaft  fiir  deutsche  Erziehungs- 
und  Schulgeschichte.  An  American  publication  of  this  sort, 
however,  should  include  some  account  of  current  foreign  publi¬ 
cations.  and  particularly  a  summary  of  the  principal  official 
publications  of  other  lands.  This  suggestion  is  respectfully 

“  See  summary  in  Tie  publisher's  weekly  for  January  26,  igoi. 

^  Education  in  the  United  Edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Buti.er.  A 

series  of  monographs  prepared  for  the  United  States  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  igoo.  Albany,  N.  Y.  :  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  igoo.  2  vols.  464,  514  p. 

‘  “  Bibliography  of  education  for  igoo  By  James  Ingersoi.i.  Wyer,  Jr.,  and 
IsAiiEi.  Ely  Lord.  Educational  Review,  21  :  3S2-421  (April,  igoi). 

‘‘‘Bibliography  of  child-study  for  the  year  iSgg” — By  Louis  N.  Wilson. 
Pedagogical  Seminary  (December,  igoo). 
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submitted  to  the  consideration  of  our  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

The  year  1900  gave  us  three  important  additions  to  our 
literature  of  the  history  of  American  higher  education,  in  the 
shape  of  the  decennial  volume  of  Clark  University, Mont¬ 
gomery’s  History  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,'*  and 
Thwaites’  History  of  the  University  of  IVisconsiu.^  The 
growing  importance  of  universities  in  our  national  life  makes 
such  volumes  as  these  greatly  to  be  desired  by  all  students  of 
American  history. 

.\n  impewtant  new  series  has  been  well  started  for  us  by  the 
publication  of  Professor  Smith’s  lx)ok  on  the  teaching  of 
mathematics.'®  Thomas  Davidson  left  us  a  choice  legacy  in 
his  little  book  on  the  history  of  education  " — a  work  not 
crowded  with  mere  information,  but  rich  in  interpretations. 
President  Thwing  has  struck  out  a  new  and  important  line  in 
his  work.  College  adniinistrationi"  Another  new  note  has 
been  sounded  in  the  volume  of  lectures.  Principles  of  religions 
education  — a  book  whicb  seems  to  show  a  new  interest  in 
the  problem  of  religious  instruction. 

Of  the  lKK)ks  which  have  already  appeared  during  the  year 
1901  attention  has  been  called  to  the  Autobiography  of  Mr. 
Booker  T.  Washington."  .Another  work,  remote  enough 
from  this,  but  very  significant  in  its  own  way.  is  Bennett  and 

’  Clark  University,  1889-99,  decennial  celebration — Clark  University,  1899. 
566  p. 

History  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  its  foundation  to  A.  D. 
1770 — By  T.  H.  Montgomkrv.  Philadelphia;  George W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  1900. 
600  p. 

*  The  University  of  iVisconsin;  its  history  and  its  alumni — Edited  by  R.  G. 
Thwaites.  Madison  :  J.  N.  Purcell,  1900.  900  p. 

Teaching  of  elementary  mathematics — By  David  Eugene  Smith  (Teachers’ 
Professional  Library).  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1900.  312  p. 

” history  of  education — By  Thomas  Davidson.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  1900.  292  p. 

College  administration — By  CHARLES  F.  Thwing.  New  York  :  The  Century 
Company,  1900.  321  p. 

Principles  of  religious  education.  Lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sunday-school  commission  of  the  diocese  of  New  York.  New  York  ;  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1900.  292  p. 

''  Up  from  slavery  ;  an  autobiography — By  BoOKER  T.  WASHINGTON.  New 
York;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1901.  330  p. 
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Bristol’s  The  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek. This  book  is  not 
only  of  value  in  itself,  but  is  also  important  as  beginning  a  new 
series.  In  Smith’s  book  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  and 
Bennett  and  Bristol’s  book  on  the  teaching  of  the  classics,  we 
see  the  beginnings  of  a  real  literature  of  the  teaching  of  second¬ 
ary-school  subjects.  The  Germans  have  long  been  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  such  a  literature.  We  are  just  making  our  first  essay 
in  this  field,  but  the  beginnings  are  representative  of  some  of 
the  better  tendencies  in  our  American  education,  and  promise 
well  for  the  future. 

The  latest  report  of  our  Commissioner  of  Education  is  well 
up  to  the  high  standard  of  recent  publications  of  this  sort. 
Some  recent  State  and  city  reports  seem  to  indicate  a  rising 
standard  in  this  important  branch  of  our  educational  literature. 
Valuable  additions  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  some  of 
our  well-known  series,  particularly  to  the  American  Educa¬ 
tional  History  Series,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education; 
the  International  Education  Series;  the  series  of  Handbooks 
to  the  Great  [English]  Public  Schools;  and  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Our  study  of  educational  progress  during  the  i)ast  year  could 
not  give  us  any  sure  or  final  estimate  of  the  tendencies  of  this 
time.  A  few  things,  however,  seem  reasonably  clear.  As  the 
year  has  been  a  year  of  tremendous  expansion  in  many  depart¬ 
ments  of  life  which  deeply  affect  our  civilization,  so  it  has  l)een 
a  year  of  expansion  in  our  educational  institutions  and  interests. 
Education  has  seen  ex])ansion  because  of  its  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  with  all  of  the  other  interests  of  human  life;  l^ecause  it  is 
rapidly  coming  into  more  vital  connection  with  those  interests. 
It  is  expanding  with  unexampled  rapidity  because  we  are  com¬ 
ing  to  look  to  education  more  and  more  to  help  us  in  the  great 
c'ncerns  of  national,  industrial,  and  social  life.  But  this  ex¬ 
pansion  is  not  mere  increase  in  bigness. 

“  It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree.” 

Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  secondary  school — By  Chari. ES  E. 
Bennett  and  George  P.  Bristol.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1901. 
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It  is  an  expansion  which  involves  increasing  complexity  and 
fineness  of  relations,  both  internal  and  external.  With  this 
growth  is  coming  a  heightened  sense  of  the  unity  of  educational 
institutions,  and  an  increasing  disposition  to  bring  education 
into  close  co-operation  with  all  other  agencies  which  make  for 
the  higher  life.  It  is  bringing  with  it  increased  seriousness  and 
sense  of  high  responsibility.  On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that 
during  the  past  year  our  literature  of  educational  institutions 
and  educational  practice  has  filled  a  larger  place  than  our  litera¬ 
ture  of  educational  theory.  The  very  fact  that  we  are  entering 
upon  such  tremendously  great  movements  in  the  practice  of 
education  emphasizes  our  need  of  increased  thoroness  in  the 
working  out  of  educational  theory :  not  greater  attention  to 
petty  detail,  but  more  of  real  fineness  and  thoroness  of  concep¬ 
tion.  In  particular  is  it  true  that  we  need  a  more  thoro  mastery 
of  the  theory  of  education  in  its  institutional  aspects.  The 
progress  of  the  time  seems  to  point  hopefully  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  near  future  of  a  sound  theory  of  education,  in  vital 
connection  with  a  sound  theory  of  the  modern  state. 

Elmer  E.  Brown 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
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EDUCATIONAL  LESSONS  OF  THE  PARIS 
EXPOSITION  ^ 

The  education  section  of  the  Paris  Exposition  was  crowded 
with  material,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  one  seemed  to  be  moving 
in  a  world  of  ideas — aesthetic,  educational,  and  national. 
These  ideas  were  not  separately  expressed,  but,  as  it  were,  per¬ 
vaded  the  exhibits.  The  first  arose  from  the  disposition  of  the 
material  and  the  decorative  schemes  employed.  Here  the 
United  States  achieved  a  signal  triumph.  Says  M.  Compayre : 
“  Nothing  had  been  neglected  which  could  give  the  school  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  United  States  the  impressiveness  that  it  merited.” 
He  notes  the  “  coquettish  ”  installation,  the  “  light  and  graceful 
faqade,”  whose  exterior  panels  presented  imposing  views  of  the 
Boston  Institute  of  Technology. 

Efifect  alone  counted  for  so  much  in  that  aesthetic  city,  and 
in  an  exposition  distinguished  thruout  by  its  artistic  finish,  that 
the  English  director,  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  failure  in  this 
respect,  was  ready  to  withdraw  his  material ;  an  impulse  which 
he  wisely  restrained. 

It  was,  however,  educational  and  national  ideas,  as  expressed 
by  the  material,  that  affected  the  judgments  of  the  jury  on  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  and  it  is  from  the  standpoint  of  this  body 
that  I  shall  consider  my  subject. 

It  was  naturally  presumed  that  the  educational  element 
would  outweigh  all  others  with  the  jury,  and  one  who  knew  its 
personnel  could  easily  anticipate  the  critical  and  comprehensive 
nature  of  its  examinations.  Of  the  twenty-three  members 
fifteen  were  French,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  experts  identified 
with  the  service  of  public  instruction.  Their  solid  majority 
gave  great  importance  to  their  points  of  view  and  their 

’  A  paper  read  before  the  National  Council  of  Education  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
July  9,  1901. 
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standards.  I  hasten  to  add  that,  considered  as  a  company  of 
experts,  the  jury  was  saved  from  narrowness  by  the  philosophic 
spirit  of  M.  Buisson, — who,  of  all  the  schoolmen  in  France,  best 
comprehends  the  educative  value  of  the  ideal, — by  the  unbiased 
judgment  of  the  English  members,  and  the  broad  sympathies  of 
the  Russian. 

In  a  week  of  preliminary  examinations  liefore  the  jury  meet¬ 
ings  began,  my  attention  was  drawn  naturally  to  the  exhibits  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  They  typified 
in  striking  manner,  altho  in  varying  degrees,  the  two  principles 
which  control  all  school  work,  life,  and  system.  In  the  French 
section  one  felt  the  excess  of  system ;  in  the  English  section  the 
living  principle  was  obscured  by  the  lack  of  system;  in  the 
United  States,  system  appeared  merely  as  the  e.xpression  of  life. 
These  were  not  superficial  distinctions;  they  ran  thru  all  the 
material  and  gave  to  each  exhibit  its  national  stamp.  Other 
nations  also  revealed  something  of  their  peculiar  quality  thru 
their  exhibits,  but  to  a  less  marked  degree  than  the  three  named. 
Hence  these  made  the  deepest  impression  and  furnished  the 
measure  for  the  others. 

The  American  exhibit  was  the  most  novel;  it  was  this  in  a 
doiiide  sense.  It  showed  to  Europeans  ideals  totally  unlike 
their  own,  and  it  showed  school  work  unlike  anything'  ever  put 
on  exhibition  under  that  head.  The  excess  of  novelties  of  the 
second  kind  raised  a  momentary  apprehension  that  the  more 
conspicuous  features  of  our  e.xhibit  might  obscure  what  was  of 
deeper  import.  Pictorial  representations,  which  were  lavishly 
employed,  give  an  adequate  idea  of  schcxjl  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ments,  and  a  vivid  sense  of  school  life  and  activities;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  subordinate  exercises — as  manual  training, 
physical  culture,  or  the  inferior  processes  of  training  that  relate 
to  the  sensuous  view  of  things — can  l>e  presented  by  this  means. 
So,  too,  it  must  be  said  of  detached,  specimen  exercises,  which 
also  formed  an  important  feature  of  our  exhibit,  that,  however 
e.xcellent  in  themselves,  they  are  mere  fragmentary  hints  of  little 
value,  unless  their  rationale  is  shown  by  a  systematic  process  of 
which  they  are  a  part. 

The  winged  frames  or  flying  albums  proved  a  happy  device 
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for  exhibiting  specimen  exercises,  and  by  themselves  were  ade¬ 
quate  for  very  complete  presentation  of  the  kindergarten,  in 
which  formal  instruction  has  no  part.  The  fundamental  dif¬ 
ference  between  it  and  the  French  infant  school  (ecolc  mater- 
nelle)  could  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  kindergarten  claims  the 
whole  being,  and  leads  to  spiritual  harmony  and  freedom  thru 
the  social  and  artistic  impulses;  the  infant  school  is  kindly  in 
spirit,  but  in  too  great  haste  to  fit  the  child  for  practical  life, 
and  thus  unconsciously,  as  it  were,  begins  with  the  infant  the 
narrowing  work  of  specialized  training.  The  difference  was 
seized  at  once  by  the  French  jurors,  and  one  member  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  director  of  primary  instruction  to  make  a 
special  report  on  this  part  of  our  exhibit,  with  a  view  to  modi¬ 
fications  in  their  infant  schools. 

As  we  advanced  beyond  the  kindergarten  the  album  exhibits 
l^ecame  less  and  less  adequate  to  satisfy  the  very  inquiry  which 
they  raised.  For  example,  the  specimen  exercises  showing  the 
efforts  of  primary  pupils  at  correlating  subjects,  as  number 
work  with  drawing  and  language,  were  greatly  appreciated  as 
a  means  of  exciting  the  interest  of  children,  and  even  of  cor¬ 
recting  the  effects  of  excessive  formality  in  teaching.  But  the 
suggestion  that  they  promoted  either  the  mastery  of  sul>- 
jects  or  the  synthetic  activity  of  mind  was  received  with 
incredulity,  and  only  excited  a  desire  to  see  our  mode  of 
dealing  with  a  subject  in  its  entirety.  This  necessitated 
examinations  of  the  volumes  of  pupils’  exercises,  showing 
the  development  of  subjects  from  grade  to  grade  of  the  school 
life.  Efforts  at  correlation  were  noticeable  in  higher  grade 
work,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  principle  had  been  con¬ 
sistently  developed,  or  forcefully  applied,  in  the  more  advanced 
work.  On  the  whole,  this  particular  class  of  exercises  left,  I 
think,  the  impression  of  an  ingenious  device  rather  than  of  a 
fruitful  principle,  and  did  not  weaken  the  confidence  of  the 
French  members  in  that  more  formal  and  analytic  training  of 
which  they  are  past  masters. 

We  showed  a  goodly  amount  of  scrapbook  work,  especially 
in  geography,  which  brought  together  miscellaneous  informa¬ 
tion, — biographical,  commercial,  historical,  literary, — centered 
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around  the  particular  locality  that  formed  the  subject  of  the 
exercise.  This  indicated  doubtless  a  great  deal  of  independent 
effort  on  the  part  of  pupils,  but  it  was  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  more  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  pursued  in  many 
foreign  schools.  The  French,  for  example,  usually  begin 
geography  by  attention  to  a  small  circle  of  local  features,  and 
advance  by  a  sort  of  spiral  process  thru  a  wider  circle  of  obser¬ 
vations  to  formative  processes,  embracing  at  last  the  resulting 
conditions  in  the  communities  and  activities  of  civilized  life. 

Wdien  I  heard  a  half-whispered  discussion  to  the  effect  that 
the  scrapbook  work  was  too  utorccle,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
showing  also  systematized  courses  in  this  subject  which,  if  they 
did  not  roam  so  far  as  the  scrapbook  work,  penetrated  to  the 
deeper  unities  of  nature  and  humanity.  I  thought  the  French 
paid  too  much  attention  to  local  details,  cultivating  observa¬ 
tion  at  the  expense  of  imagination.  Our  teaching,  I  should  say, 
is  more  stimulating  in  the  latter  respect,  and  certainly  imagina¬ 
tion  plays  a  great  part  in  the  mastery  of  all  science. 

The  exhibits  of  the  United  States  and  of  France  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  above  all  others  in  that  they  showed  systematic 
methods  as  well  as  results  of  instruction;  the  great  aim  in 
French  teaching  is  the  logical  treatment  of  the  subject.  This 
was  evident  from  the  innumerable  theses  exhibited  by  the  nor¬ 
mal  schools  and  by  primary-school  teachers,  discussing  and 
illustrating  the  mode  of  unfolding  a  proposition  or  a  lesson. 

Our  work,  on  the  contrary,  showed  an  unmistakable  regard 
for  the  psychologic  state  or  the  order  of  mental  growth. 
Hence  our  great  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  beginnings  of 
knowledge  that  relate  themselves  particularly  to  sense  impres¬ 
sions;  as  ascent  is  made  to  the  stage  of  pure  mentality  or  idea¬ 
tion  at  which  the  mind  develops  thru  its  reflective  activity,  a 
degree  of  uncertainty,  both  in  method  and  aim,  was  noticeable 
in  our  work.  It  is  much  easier  to  detect  this  in  comparing 
exercises  performed  by  pupils  of  the  same  age  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  than  to  give  set  proofs  of  weakness  in  these  respects  or  to 
indicate  the  whence  or  how  of  the  weakness.  It  seemed  as  if, 
in  our  efforts  to  excite  the  free  activity  of  the  child  and  to  save 
him  from  slavish  dependence  upon  authority,  we  were  losing 
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faith  in  that  long  seedtime  during  which  mere  knowledge,  as 
such,  comes  to  fruitage  thru  the  mind’s  appropriation  of  it.  I 
felt  this  after  looking  over  some  of  the  literature  work  of  gram¬ 
mar  grades,  in  which  children  struggled  to  give  formal  expres¬ 
sion  to  their  ideas  on  some  masterpiece  which  they  had  studied. 
The  apparent  intention  in  such  cases  had  been  to  draw  out  from 
the  children  the  reflections  or  the  feelings  which  the  work  had 
excited  in  them.  They  were  not  repeating  the  words  of  a  book. 
It  was  none  the  less  evident,  however,  that  the  ideas  were  chiefly 
second-hand.  They  were  only  less  admirably  expressed  than 
if  memorized  in  the  words  of  a  literary  critic,  after  the  manner 
of  innumerable  bits  of  choice  criticism  faithfully  reproduced  in 
the  French  exercise  books.  To  find  the  true  measure  of  juvenile 
power  in  this  respect  one  had  only  to  cross  to  the  English  sec¬ 
tion.  where  essays  on  Tennyson  could  be  seen  marked  by  the 
brevity  and  the  crudity  which  stamp  the  production  of  a  mind 
in  its  teens  as  unmistakably  its  own.  I  fancied,  too,  that  the 
delusion  of  spontaneity  was  being  fostered  among  us  by  the 
,  device  of  oral  instruction,  and  that  an  extravagant  regard  for 
interest  had  led  to  amateur  and  capricious  methods  of  dealing 
with  subjects.  In  the  land  of  Rousseau  we  seemed  to  be  more 
truly  his  disciples  than  his  own  countrymen. 

The  abundance  of  class  work  exhibited,  and  the  printed  pro¬ 
grams  and  reports,  made  it  possible  for  the  jury  to  grasp  the 
true  spirit  of  our  instruction.  Those  who  judged  solely  by  the 
more  graphic  modes  of  exhibition  gained  only  a  superficial  view’. 
This  is  evident  from  the  general  tenor  of  their  reflections. 
Says  M.  Compayre :  “  What  strikes  us,  in  looking  over  the 
work  of  the  pupils,  is  the  predominance  of  concrete  over  abstract 
subjects  and  again,  “  What  strikes  me  as  particularly  excel¬ 
lent  in  elementary  instruction  in  the  United  States  is  manual 
dexterity  as  shown  in  penmanship  and  drawing.”  “  The  great 
object  of  American  schools,”  says  an  English  observer,  “  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  training  of  hand  and  eye.”  These,  and  other 
similar  opinions  that  might  be  quoted,  show  an  utter  failure  to 
comprehend  the  distinctive  character  of  the  public  schools  of 
our  country.  They  have  aimed  above  all  things  at  intellectual 
freedom,  and  it  is  their  glory  that  they  have  developed  in  aver- 
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age  people  the  power  of  abstract  thought  and  raised  them  to  the 
intellectual  plane  where  things  and  events  appear  in  their  proper 
subordination  to  principles  and  ideas.  Herein  also  appears  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  our  own  schools  and  the  pri¬ 
mary  schools  of  France.  We  may  learn  from  the  latter  many 
lessons  of  method,  we  may  gain  from  them  useful  hints  in  the 
endeavor  to  secure  a  higher  average  of  measurable  results  from 
all  the  schools  of  the  country,  but  as  regards  the  great  purpose 
of  primary  or  popular  education,  our  convictions  are  their 
tantalizing  dreams. 

The  English  exhibit  showed  little  either  of  system  or  method, 
but  for  this  reason  it  was  the  more  typical.  It  emphasized  a 
saying  of  Michael  Sadler  that  “  almost  every  school  in  England 
is  a  type  by  itself,  the  embodiment  of  an  idea  which,  to  be 
understood,  must  be  studied  in  its  genesis.”  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  secondary  schools,  which  are  generally  meant  when 
English  national  education  is  discussed,  but  it  is  true,  to  a  de¬ 
gree  also,  of  the  public  elementary  schools.  Under  this  head 
were  grouped  infant  exercises  and  advanced  work  in  algebra 
and  geometry,  in  Latin  and  French  from  the  higher-grade 
board  schools  of  London,  Birmingham,  and  other  cities  which 
by  a  legal  evasion  are  elementary,  tho  engaged  on  secondary 
subjects.  When  I  asked  for  e.xamples  of  the  best  methods  in 
elementary  education,  the  English  director  showed  me  exercises 
from  private  schools  which  prepare  boys  for  colleges,  like  Eton 
and  Harrow,  and  which  were  classified  with  them.  This  was 
confusing,  but  true  to  the  social  distinctions  which  prevail  in 
England. 

The  English  exhibit  was  marked  also  by  the  absence  of 
typical  methods;  that  is,  methods  of  instruction  reflected  in  the 
work  of  pupils.  Even  the  art  work  of  English  schools  has  lost 
that  uniform  character  which  once  betrayed  the  overshadowing 
influence  of  South  Kensington.  In  England,  as  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  return  to  nature  for  models  and  motives,  altho 
this  movement  in  England  has  not  entirely  supplanted  the  con¬ 
ventionalized  art,  nor  has  it  yet  attained  the  unity  of  idea  and 
])rocedure  noticeable  in  our  own  art  training.  I  saw  excellent 
work  in  every  branch  of  study  from  English  schools,  and  I  saw 
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honest  poor  work  of  a  kind  that  may  be  found  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  but  which  was  not  shown  at  Paris.  But  seldom  did  the 
work  convey  any  hint  of  the  method  by  which  the  subject  had 
been  unfolded.  In  this  general  absence  of  pedagogical  uni¬ 
formity  the  one  common  characteristic  of  all  the  English  school 
work,  good  and  mediocre,  stood  out  in  hold  relief.  The  stress 
of  English  training  falls  upon  the  will.  The  average  result  is 
not  so  high  as  in  France  and  in  the  United  States,  nor  are  the 
varied  kinds  and  degrees  of  ability  so  fully  provided  for;  but 
the  force  of  the  individual  is  conserved.  The  work  from  the 
Scotch  schools  appeared  to  be  more  uniform  than  that  from  the 
English,  but  it  was  not  the  French  uniformity.  It  Ixire  the 
English  stamp  of  sturdy  independence.  This  came  to  me  with 
peculiar  impressiveness,  for  I  recognized  in  it  a  striking  likeness 
to  the  efforts  of  my  own  old  school  days  in  New  England.  The 
new  education  has  a  more  lil)eral  spirit  and  pt>ssibly  a  richer 
content,  but  the  old  struck,  with  unerring  judgment,  the  central 
truth  of  human  nature,  that  will  is  power.  That  truth  Eng¬ 
land  re-echoes  to-day. 

Notwithstanding  the  close  examination  of  the  educational 
features  of  the  exhibits,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  jury  would 
give  greater  weight  to  national  considerations.  This  was  im¬ 
plied  by  the  choice  for  president  of  an  accomplished  diplomat 
like  M.  Bourgeois.  Twice  Minister  of  Education  at  critical 
periods  in  the  recent  history  of  France,  and  her  representative 
in  various  foreign  services,  notably  at  the  Hague  Conference, 
he  well  understood  how  to  preserve  the  balance  between  con¬ 
tending  interests.  The  jury  rules  ref|uired  that  a  foreigner 
should  fill  the  vice  presidency,  but  the  choice  of  an  Englishman 
for  the  position  was  a  stroke  of  diplomacy.  What  stronger 
proof  of  international  candor  and  universal  good  will  was  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  circumstances  ? 

There  are,  however,  other  than  diplomatic  reasons  for  giving 
weight  to  national  considerations  in  such  a  case.  Every  nation 
has  aims  and  conditions  peculiar  to  itself,  and  its  schools  should 
l)e  judged  in  relation  to  these  rather  than  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  countries. 

In  this  view  feeble  efforts  at  popular  education  in  countries 
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like  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Russia,  where  the  idea  is  little  more 
than  a  patriotic  hope,  may  properly  be  rated,  as  they  were, 
above  their  intrinsic  value. 

The  keynote  of  national  enthusiasm  was  struck  in  the  first 
foreign  exhibit  that  we  visited,  the  Hungarian,  where  M.  Bela 
Ujvary  explained  in  glowing  terms  the  growth  of  the  national 
influence  in  primary  education.  Signs  of  national  initiative 
were  apparent,  also,  in  certain  departures  from  French  models; 
for  example,  in  the  freer  spirit  of  the  Hungarian  infant  school 
and  the  admission  of  girls  to  classical  studies. 

It  was  in  the  large  national  perspective  that  the  anomalies  of 
French  public  education  became  intelligible.  The  word  pri¬ 
mary  in  the  French  use  characterizes  an  entire  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  intended  for  the  common  people.  It  is  thoroly  permeated 
with  the  industrial  idea,  bound  hard  and  fast  to  the  particular 
and  the  limited.  Across  the  corridor  was  a  display  of  the 
culture  schools,  the  lycees  and  the  universities  for  the  directive 
and  professional  classes.  These  schools  aim  at  intellectual  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  immediate:  they  lift  man  to  the  sense  of  his 
ideal  self  by  unfolding  before  him  the  grand  spectacle  of  human 
history  and  human  achievements,  the  deeds  by  which  he  has 
proved  himself  master  of  his  environment  and  of  his  destiny. 
This  distinction  between  the  primary  and  the  culture  school 
seemed  a  puzzling  contradiction  in  a  republic  that  by  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  every  schoolhouse  proclaims  liberty,  equality,  and  fra¬ 
ternity,  a  grand  community  of  ideas  as  the  end  of  national 
education. 

But  viewed  in  the  great  movement  of  French  history,  the 
primary  system,  with  all  its  limitations,  is  seen  to  be  a  necessary 
stage  in  the  progress  of  the  republic.  By  a  singular  neglect 
Na])oleon  omitted  primary  education  from  his  imperial  univer¬ 
sity.  Hence  the  republic  found  here  a  free  field  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  creative  genius.  Moreover,  it  came  into  existence 
when  the  scientific  impulse  had  turned  attention  from  specu¬ 
lative  theories  of  man’s  nature  and  destiny  to  the  immediate 
facts  of  his  being  and  conditions.  The  leaders  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  were  imbued  with  the  revolutionary  doctrines. 
They  believed  in  individual  rights,  they  dreamed  of  the  return 
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to  nature;  but  these  doctrines  had  assumed  with  them  an  aspect 
unknown  to  Rousseau  and  the  eighteenth  century.  They  no 
longer  contemplated  the  individual  merely  as  such,  but  as  the 
unit  of  a  social  order,  and  inextricably  involved  therein.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  leaders  in  education  were  practical  men  facing  an 
actual  situation.  Upon  them  was  placed  the  responsibility  of 
getting  the  children  of  the  people  into  the  schools  which  the 
government  had  lavishly  supplied.  In  their  endeavor  to  break 
up  the  church  control  of  education  they  appealed  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  classes  thru  their  desire  for  material  good. 

Thus  the  prevailing  philosophy  and  an  urgent  necessity  com¬ 
bined  to  make  the  primary  schools  of  France  positive  and  prac¬ 
tical.  All  the  teaching  has  this  character;  it  is  positive,  but  in 
the  scientific  rather  than  in  the  dogmatic  sense;  and  practical, 
not  in  the  large  sense  of  making  the  most  of  the  individual,  but 
in  the  sense  of  giving  him  an  intelligent  view  of  his  surround¬ 
ings  and  skill  in  their  use. 

But  a  change  is  taking  place  in  the  spirit  of  the  French  pri¬ 
mary  school.  An  immense  impetus  has  recently  been  given  to 
moral  and  civic  instruction.  These  subjects  were  indeed  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  program  in  1882,  but  for  a  long  time  they 
found  only  formal  recognition.  Suddenly  they  have  become 
the  central  subjects.  Everything  else  is  subordinated  to  them 
or  permeated  by  them.  They  are  not  to  be  taught  in  a  cold, 
didactic  spirit,  but  in  a  manner  to  e.xcite  the  imagination  and 
the  heart.  In  the  official  instruction  the  teacher  is  urged  to  in¬ 
spire  in  the  child  the  same  regard  for  the  notion  of  God  as  is 
excited  when  it  is  brought  to  his  mind  under  the  different  form 
of  religion.  “  Teach  the  child,”  says  the  ministerial  circular, 

“  that  the  sincerest  form  of  homage  to  the  Divine  is  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  God  as  they  are  revealed  to  his  conscience  and  to 
his  reason.”  Thus  the  ideal  self  is  exalted  above  the  material 
self.  Insensibly,  also,  the  teacher  is  drawn  to  a  fuller  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  child’s  nature;  for  to  children  the  ethical,  the  ideal 
in  all  its  aspects,  is  much  nearer  than  the  material  and  the  indus¬ 
trial.  The  child’s  mind  is  not  scientific  in  its  action,  but  philo¬ 
sophic, — in  a  naive  sense  of  the  word, — and  the  school  is  most 
effective  when  it  approaches  him  thru  his  innate  sympathies. 
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That  I  do  not  exaggerate  the  fact  or  the  significance  of  this 
movement  in  the  French  schools  must  be  evident  to  anyone  who 
saw  the  effort  of  the  French  jurors  to  bring  this  part  of  their 
work  to  our  attention,  and  their  intense  satisfaction  in  the  award 
of  a  grand  prize  for  their  general  system  of  moral  instruction. 

Along  with  this  subtle  transformation  in  the  spirit  of  French 
primary  education  there  is  manifest  a  renewed  desire  to  unify 
the  primary  and  secondary  systems.  The  hopelessness  of  pre¬ 
vious  efforts  in  this  direction  arose  from  the  opposing  views  of 
education  embodied  in  the  two  systems,  but  in  proportion  as 
primary  education  becomes  more  internal  in  its  purposes,  as  it 
relates  itself  more  and  more  to  the  ideal  ix)ssibilities  of  human 
nature,  the  obstacle  to  this  union  diminishes. 

This  reaction  against  the  lower,  utilitarian  type  of  primary 
school  is  a  striking  lesson  for  us  at  this  moment.  It  refutes  by 
the  cold  logic  of  fact  the  notion  that  the  best  school  for  a  free 
people  is  the  school  that  forces  their  thoughts  forever  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  groove,  or  in  the  narrow  circle  of  immediate  interests. 

It  was  as  a  revelation  of  national  ideals  that  the  education 
exhibit  of  the  United  States  made  the  most  profound  impres¬ 
sion.  The  limitations  of  space  had  favored  us;  forced  to  be 
typical  instead  of  elaborate,  and  to  follow  a  classification  which 
ignored  geographical  boundaries,  the  exhibit  revealed  in  a 
striking  manner  the  common  elements  that  pervade  all  our  State 
and  city  systems.  As  we  passed  from  alcove  to  alcove  which 
carried  the  school  work  on,  by  insensible  degrees  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  order,  all  felt  the  indwelling  principle  of 
unity  working  onward  and  upward,  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university,  and  everywhere  working  towards  external  like¬ 
ness.  In  this  comprehensive  view  our  school  exercises  took  on 
a  deeper  meaning.  We  do  not  in  the  earlier  stages  aim  at  the 
impartation  of  stores  of  well-ordered  information,  but  at  the 
development  of  power.  The  idea  was  emphasized  by  the 
statistical  charts  showing  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
United  States  during  twenty  years.  They  comprised  all  classes 
of  institutions:  they  implied  bonds  of  union  between  them  all; 
they  showed,  by  the  ever-lengthening  period  of  school  life  and 
the  ever-increasing  attendance  upon  the  high  schools,  our  lie- 
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lief  in  a  long  formative  period  for  the  child  and  in  a  common 
heritage  of  liberal  education  for  all  classes.  To  the  French 
the  lesson  came  like  a  sudden  realization  of  their  cherished 
dream,  but  it  came  with  no  less  force  to  the  more  conservative 
English  mind.  This  fact  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  effort  which  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  our  material 
to  Manchester.  There  it  stood  as  an  eloquent  object  lesson  to 
the  men  who  must  guide  England  in  the  present  educational 
crisis.  It  proclaimed  the  possibility  of  developing  system  from 
diversity,  without  the  loss  of  that  local  freedom  which  is  cher¬ 
ished  alike  in  this  country  and  in  England.  It  expressed  the 
deep  conviction  of  our  people  that  technical  or  specialized  train¬ 
ing  should  rest  upon  a  broad  basis  of  general  culture.  Above 
all,  it  revealed  the  orderly  impulses  and  rational  intentions 
which  give  stability  to  our  national  life.  Thus  at  Paris  we 
achieved  a  triumph, — we  charmed  the  eye,  we  touched  the 
imagination,  we  imparted  lessons  which  wise  men  are  ponder¬ 
ing, — but  there  were  also  lessons  for  us  to  learn.  We  were  not 
in  all  things  first  and  best.  If  such  had  been  our  record,  noth¬ 
ing  would  remain  to  us  in  future  expositions  but  to  write  above 
our  vacant  education  section  the  familiar  legend;  Hors  con- 
cours — “  beyond  competition.” 

Anna  Tolman  Smith 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION 


The  evolution  of  a  system  of  public  education,  or  of  any 
function  of  it,  is  best  seen  where  the  will  of  the  people  has  had 
full  and  free  opportunity  to  express  itself,  and  where  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  allow  experiments  to  be  tried  and  mistakes 
to  be  corrected.  The  place  in  this  country  in  which  these  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  most  fully  met  must  be  admitted  to  be  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  that  State,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  mistakes 
and  failures  that  have  been  made,  they  were  the  results  of  con¬ 
ditions  for  which  the  people  themselves  were  responsible,  and 
which  the  people  only,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  could  per¬ 
manently  improve.  Moreover,  when  the  conditions  were  im¬ 
proved,  the  improvements  were  not  superimposed  from  with¬ 
out,  upon  an  unwilling  or  an  unthinking  people,  but  were  made 
the  basis  of  still  further  improvement.  Only  in  this  way  does 
a  democratic  state  avoid  the  dangers  of  frequently  changing 
legislation.  In  speaking  of  the  experience  of  Massachusetts, 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris  says  d  “  In  studying  the  records  of  this 
State  one  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  every  new  movement 
has  run  the  gantlet  of  fierce  and  bitter  opposition  before  adop¬ 
tion.  The  ability  of  the  conservative  party  has  always  been 
conspicuous,  and  the  friends  of  the  new  measure  have  been 
forced  to  exert  all  their  strength,  and  to  eliminate,  one  after 
another,  the  objectionable  features  discovered  in  advance  by 
their  enemies.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  success  of  so  many  of 
the  reforms  and  improvements  that  have  proceeded  from  this 
State.  The  fire  of  criticism  has  purified  the  gold  from  the 
dross  in  a  large  measure  already,  before  the  stage  of  practical 
experiment  has  begun.” 

There  have  been  up  to  the  present  time  four  quite  distinctly 
marked  periods  or  epochs  of  school  supervision  in  Massa- 

'  Martin’s  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  public  school  system,  p.  viii. 
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chusetts.  The  first  period  was  a  time  in  which  supervision 
consisted  only  of  such  oversight  and  direction  of  the  schools 
as  each  community  or  municipality  saw  fit  to  provide,  with  no 
legal  limitation  or  obligation  beyond  the  duty  of  providing 
teachers  and  places  for  the  schools. 

This  period  dates  from  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  1647, 
by  which  all  towns  of  a  given  number  of  householders  were 
obliged  to  support  schools  of  a  certain  kind.  No  provision  was 
made  in  this  law  for  the  appointment  of  officials  to  see  that  the 
schools  were  established  and  maintained  or  to  oversee  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  functions  of  supervision  were  per¬ 
formed  in  various  ways  by  the  towns.  In  some  towns  the 
school  or  schools  were  established  and  controlled  by  the  electors 
themselves  in  town-meeting.  In  others  these  duties,  or  a  por¬ 
tion  of  them,  were  committed  to  the  resident  ministers  of  the 
gospel  and  selectmen — or  to  the  ministers  alone.  In  some 
cases  special  committees  were  appointed  either  alone  or  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  ministers  and  selectmen  to  employ  the 
teachers  and  superintend  the  schools.  The  election  of  teachers 
was  determined  in  part  by  the  law  which  provided  that  the 
master  of  the  grammar  school  was  to  be  approved  by  the  min¬ 
ister  of  the  town  and  those  of  the  two  ne.xt  adjacent  towns.* 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  methods  of  supervision  in  this  early 
time  varied  quite  as  much  as  did  the  means  of  organization, 
depending  largely  upon  the  interests  and  dispMDsition  of  the  per¬ 
sons  employed  to  look  after  the  schools.  As  these  persons 
were  quite  generally  clergymen,  and  as  the  importance  of  their 
function  in  education  was  universally  recognized,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  religious  or  theological  interests  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  carefully  guarded  by  all  directive  agencies  possible. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  ministers  examined  the  children  regularly 
upon  the  catechism  and  Bible  and  upon  the  sermon  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Sunday.  This  might  be  done  by  the  minister  alone,  or 
by  him  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues  in  their  regular 
formal  visits. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  school  super¬ 
vision  was  marked  by  the  passage  of  a  law  in  1789,  which  4^ 

’  Actt  and  resolves  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  i.,  p.  470. 
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authorized  the  employment  by  the  towns  of  a  special  committee 
to  look  after  the  schools.  This  was  the  first  legal  recognition 
of  any  function  of  supervision  Ijeyond  the  employment  and 
examination  of  teachers.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  that  sys¬ 
tem  of  town  and  city  supervision  by  school  committees  which 
now  so  extensively  prevails.  The  practice,  under  the  new  law, 
of  placing  the  school  in  the  charge  of  school  committees,  in¬ 
creased,  until  in  1826  it  was  made  obligatory  by  law.  The 
same  law  which  authorized  the  employment  of  special  town 
committees  sanctioned  the  already  common  practice  of  divid¬ 
ing  the  towns  into  districts  in  which  schools  might  be  estab¬ 
lished.  The  enactment  of  this  law  was  the  beginning  of  the 
celebrated  district  system,  which  was  destined  to  test  to  the 
uttermost  the  benefits  and  dangers  of  extreme  local  government 
in  the  direction  of  school  affairs.  In  rapid  succession  the  dis¬ 
tricts  grew  in  importance  in  relation  to  the  management  of  the 
schools,  from  the  possession  of  power  to  hold  meetings  of  citi¬ 
zens  and  decide  upon  schoolhouse  sites  to  that  of  raising  money 
for  buying  land  and  for  building  and  furnishing  the  school 
buildings,  until  in  1827  each  district  was  authorized  to  be 
represented  by  a  man — elected  either  by  the  town  or  district — 
who  was  endowed  with  authority  to  employ  the  teacher.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  plan  of  supervision  which  has 
more  elements  of  weakness  than  that  which  prevailed  soon 
after  the  adoption  of  the  law  just  referred  to.  Two  different 
and  frequently  hostile  agencies  were  employed — a  prudential 
committee  with  a  term  of  office  short  enough  to  permit  the 
favors  of  office  to  be  shared  by  many  persons,  and  a  town  com¬ 
mittee  jealous  of  their  prerogatives  as  examiners  and  super¬ 
visors.  When  there  was  not  collision  between  these  two 
agencies  there  was  likely  to  be  collusion — and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  wrought  most  confusion  and  mischief  to  the  schools. 
“  The  passage  of  the  law  providing  for  the  creation  of  the  office 
of  prudential  committees/’  says  George  H.  Martin  in  his  Evo¬ 
lution  of  the  Massachusetts  school  system,  “  marks  the  utmost 
limit  to  the  subdivision  of  American  sovereignty — the  high- 
water  mark  of  modern  democracy  and  the  low-water  mark  of 
the  Massachusetts  school  system.”  ® 

*  Page  92. 
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The  third  period,  which  may  well  be  called  the  dark  period  of 
supervision,  extended  to  the  time  when  towns  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  seeing  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this  dual  system, 
voluntarily  abolished  that  part  of  it — the  district  system — 
which  prevented  the  securing  of  the  best  teachers.  If  there 
were  apathy,  ignorance,  and  misdirection  in  respect  to  super¬ 
vision  during  this  period,  there  were  also  signs  of  a  real  awak¬ 
ening  of  popular  interest  in  the  common  schools.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  wrong  methods  of  supervision  and  consequent  results 
in  poor  schools  aroused  a  group  of  enthusiastic  reformers  who 
were  most  diligent  in  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  provision  for  the  schools.  Horace  Mann,  James  G. 
Carter,  Charles  Brooks,  Edmund  Dwight,  and  other  leaders, 
each  in  his  own  way,  set  to  work  for  a  better  order  of  things. 
And  altho  they  did  not  immediately  secure  all  the  results  they 
hoped  for,  enough  was  done  to  give  an  impetus  to  education 
which  was  most  potent  in  forming  our  modern  system  of  com¬ 
mon  schools.  Thru  the  efforts  of  these  men  normal  schools 
were  founded,  a  general  school  'fund  was  raised,  and  a  State 
Board  of  Education  was  established.  '  All  these  formative 
measures  had  a  powerful  and  direct  effect  upon  the  school 
supervision  in  two  respects :  first,  in  helping  to  abolish 
the  district  system,  and,  secondly,  in  leading  school  com¬ 
mittees  to  improve  their  means  and  methods  of  supervision. 
Even  after  the  establishment  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  1837  the  board  and  its  secretary  and  agents  were 
most  assiduous  in  their  efforts  to  induce  the  towns  to 
maintain  the  town  system  alone,  and  to  secure  the  passage  of 
a  law  which  would  forbid  the  district  system  to  be  adopted 
in  any  town.'*  While  it  was  rendering  this  service  it  was 
at  the  same  time  in  various  ways  helping  the  school  com¬ 
mittees  to  improve  the  character  of  their  supervision.  Two 
circumstances  seemed  to  contribute  to  this  end :  first,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  a  number  of  well-educated  men  on  the  school 


*  The  district  system  was  abolished  in  1859.  and  the  act  of  abolition  was  repealed 
the  same  year.  It  was  again  abolished  in  1869.  A  law  was  passed  in  1870  allow¬ 
ing  any  town  by  a  two-thirds  vote  to  re-establish  the  system.  It  was  finally  abol- 
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committee  able  to  examine  candidates  presented  for  teachers' 
places,  and,  secondly,  the  ever-advancing  standard  of  require¬ 
ments  for  teachers.  While  the  normal  schools  aided  liot  a  little 
in  encouraging  a  demand  for  better  teachers,  it  was  largely  to 
the  constant  and  eloquent  appeals  of  Horace  Mann,  thru  ad¬ 
dresses  and  reports  that  the  people  came  to  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  securing  the  best  teachers  jwssible.  It  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  that  with  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  there  grew 
up  an  ever-increasing  need  of  more  and  better  supervision  on 
the  part  of  school  committees.  It  was  by  the  various  school 
committees,  as  expressed  in  their  reports,  that  the  demands  for 
what  is  now  called  skilled  supervision  were  most  urgently 
made.  At  first  one  and  another  board  of  school  committee 
selected  one  of  its  own  number  to  perform  the  duties  of  super¬ 
vision,  on  the  plea,  doubtless,  that  even  an  unprofessional 
supervisor  employed  all  the  time  could  do  the  work  more  in¬ 
telligently  than  could  several  men  in  odd  times  of  a  busy 
life.  Thus  the  school  committees  of  Cambridge  in  1836  and 
of  Gloucester  in  1850  had  each  delegated  to  a  member  certain 
supervisory  duties,  and  had  designated  him  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  first  instance  of  the  apix)intment  of  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  other  than  that  of  a  member  of  the  school 
committee  was  in  Springfield  in  1840.  The  superintendent 
who  was  appointed  remained  in  office  but  two  years.  The  first 
permanent  apointment  of  such  an  official  was  made  in  Boston 
in  1851.  From  that  time  the  experiment  was  regarded  as  a 
success,  and  in  1854  a  law  was  passed,  amended  in  1857  and 
i860,  authorizing  towns  and  city  councils  to  require  the  school 
committee  “  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  who, 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  said  committee,  shall  have 
the  care  and  supervision  of  the  schools.”  Under  this  law  the 
cities  and  large  towns,  one  after  another,  adopted  the  plan  of 
supervision  by  superintendents,  until  in  1879,  twenty-five  years 
after  the  permissive  bill  was  passed,  thirty-five  cities  and  large 
towns  had  employed  superintendents  for  full  or  nearly  full 
time. 

During  all  these  years  in  which  the  cities  and  large  towns 
were  providing  themselves  with  skilled  superintendents,  the 
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desirability  of  making  some  provision  by  which  the  smaller 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth  could  have  the  benefit  of  this 
supervision  was  constantly  urged  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  its  executive  officers.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  in 
detail  the  history  of  the  struggle  in  behalf  of  this  extended 
supervision.  Suffice  to  say  that  in  1888  a  law  was  passed  by 
which  two  or  more  towns  were  permitted  to  join  together  in 
employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  the  expense  therefor  to 
be  largely  borne  by  the  State.  This  law  was  amended  at  vari¬ 
ous  times,  and  under  its  provisions  during  the  following  twelve 
years  a  large  majority  of  the  towns  concerned  accepted  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  and  formed  themselves  into  districts.  So 
strong  was  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  measure  that,  follow¬ 
ing  the  time-honored  practice  of  allowing  mandatory  legisla¬ 
tion  to  wait  upon  the  results  of  permissive  laws,  the  legislature 
of  1900  passed  a  bill  obliging  the  school  committees  of  all  towns 
and  cities  to  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools  after  July  i, 
1902,  those  towns  having  a  valuation  of  less  than  two  and  a 
half  million  dollars  to  be  governed  by  the  law  relating  to  union 
districts.  This  bill  was  passed  in  full  recognition  of  the  great 
principles  that  teaching  and  training  children  need  the  direction 
of  trained  experts,  and  that  what  affects  for  good  or  ill  one  part 
of  the  State  affects  all  parts.  It  took  the  liberty-loving  people 
of  Massachusetts  more  than  a  century  of  tribulation  and  effort 
to  learn  these  great  truths,  but  the  end  attained  is  worth  all  it 
cost.  So  long  as  teaching  was  a  trade,  an  overseer  only  was 
needed — someone  to  see  that  the  cjuantity  of  service  was  what 
it  should  be;  but  as  soon  as  it  became  a  i>rofession  the  service  of 
an  expert  adviser  and  director  was  demanded  to  make  sure  that 
the  quality  of  the  work  done  was  of  the  right  kind. 

It  is  difficult  to  contrast  the  supervision  of  seventy-five  or 
fifty  years  ago  with  that  of  the  present  day,  as  there  is  no 
record  preserved  of  what  was  done  in  the  earlier  time.  It  is 
safe,  however,  to  assume  that  in  most  places  not  much  directive 
or  even  suggestive  influence  was  exerted  upon  the  schools  be¬ 
yond  the  formal  visits  of  the  school  committee,  at  which  their 
superior  knowledge  was  aired,  the  pupils  surcharged  with  plati¬ 
tudes  and  advice  which  they  could  not  understand,  and  the 
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teacher  flattered  by  the  assurance  that  most  excellent  progress 
had  been  made.  The  annual  reports  also  of  former  times  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  have  greatly  affected  the  schools  or  public  interest 
in  them,  for  they  were  generally  filled  with  glittering  generali¬ 
ties  concerning  education,  and  fine-spun  commonplaces  respect¬ 
ing  the  virtues  of  youth  or  the  duties  of  parents.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  reports  are  found  to  contain  such  statements  respect¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  schools  as  to  give  assurance  that  per¬ 
fection  was  reached,  or  from  repeated  statements  of  continued 
improvement  that  the  schools  at  one  time  must  have  l>een  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  When  called  upon  to  descend  to  par¬ 
ticulars  in  their  report,  the  school  committee  made  a  running 
commentary  upon  each  school  of  the  town,  or  tried  to  show  the 
importance  of  giving  more  time  to  spelling  and  arithmetic. 

While  there  are  vestiges  remaining  in  modern  practice  of 
these  archaic  remains  of  innocent  official  diversions,  there  are 
positive  evidences  of  a  distinct  advance  on  all  lines  of  active 
professional  direction  of  school  affairs.  Where  superintendents 
are  employed  the  schools  are  inspected  and  examined  by  persons 
who  have  made  a  lifelong  study  of  education,  and  who  have 
won  the  right  to  lead  the  teachers,  by  years  of  successful  prac¬ 
tice.  They  are  given  by  the  school  committees  large  powers 
in  all  the  details  of  school  administration  which  require  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge  and  experience.  The  extent  of  those 
powers  are  shown  by  answers  to  recent  inquiries  sent  to  the 
superintendents  of  schools  in  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts.  The  table  opposite  shows 
the  degree  and  e.xtent  of  authority  given  to  these  superin¬ 
tendents. 

The  figures  cited  make  a  remarkable  showing.  They  show 
that  to  a  large  majority  of  the  superintendents  practically  full 
power  is  given  in  the  insi)ection  and  direction  of  the  teachers’ 
work  and  in  calling  and  conducting  teachers’  meetings.  If 
their  powers  stopped  here,  their  appointment  would  be  justi¬ 
fied.  But  they  are  given  further  duties  which  bear  directly 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  About  forty  per  cent,  of  them 
have  full  authority  in  the  nomination  of  teachers  and  in  the 
selection  of  text-books,  reference  books,  and  apparatus,  while 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  DUTIES  PERFORMED  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF 
SCHOOLS  IN  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-THREE  CITIES  AND 
TOWNS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  AND  THE  DEGREE  OF  AUTHORITY 
EXERCISED. 


Ni’mher  of  Towns  in  which  Certain 
Dkcrees  of  Authority  are  Exer¬ 
cised  BY  Superintendents. 


DUTIES. 

None. 

t 

P 

•0 

< 

Joint. 

3 

Unanswered  or 
Uncertain. 

I.  Selection  of  text-books,  . 

8 

85 

44 

92 

4 

2.  Selection  of  reference  books,  . 

9 

38 

93 

5 

3.  Selection  of  apparatus,  . 

6 

wm 

35 

103 

8 

4.  Making  of  course  of  studies,  . 

3 

41 

164 

4 

5.  Nomination  or  certification  of 

teachers . 

19 

67 

95 

12 

6.  Appointment  of  teachers. 

45 

89 

60 

21 

18 

7.  Suspension  of  teachers,  . 

41 

104 

56 

16 

16 

8.  Dismissal  of  teachers. 

48 

102 

61 

15 

7 

9.  Inspection  and  direction  of 
teachers’  work,  . 

3 

8 

218 

4 

10.  Calling  and  conducting  teach¬ 
ers’  meetings . 

2 

2 

224 

5 

II.  Promotion  of  pupils, 

4 

16 

19 

187 

7 

nearly  all  the  others  have  advisory  or  joint  authority  in  per¬ 
forming  those  duties.  In  over  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  places 
reported  the  superintendent  has  full  power  in  making  courses 
of  studies,  and  in  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  them  he  has  full 
power  in  all  matters  of  promotions  of  pupils.  The  significance 
of  these  facts  may  be  more  fully  realized  when  it  is  considered 
that  they  relate  to  persons  who,  with  few  exceptions,  give  their 
entire  time  to  the  business  of  supervision,®  and  whose  work  ex¬ 
tends  over  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 
The  professional  character  of  their  work  is  further  assured  by 
the  fact,  shown  in  the  returns,  that  about  three-fourths  of  them 
are  college  or  university  graduates,  and  have  had  an  average 
of  over  twelve  years’  experience  in  teaching.  Of  the  remain- 


*  Of  the  162  professional  superintendents  now  engaged  in  265  cities  and  towns, 
23  are  principals  of  high  or  grammar  schools  Three  others  are  employed  only  a 
portion  of  the  time. 
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ing  number  nearly  all  are  either  graduates  of  normal  schools  or 
have  been  students  in  college  from  one  to  three  years. 

This  statement  of  present  conditions  does  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  supervision  that  is  quite  generally  placed  in  the 
hands  of  grammar-school  principals  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns.  There  are  at  least  one  hundred  municipalities  in  which 
the  grammar-school  principals,  under  the  direction  of  super¬ 
intendents,  have  from  eight  to  thirty  schoolrooms  to  visit  for 
the  purpose  of  supervising  the  work  done.  The  supervisory 
duties  performed  by  special  teachers  of  manual  training,  sing¬ 
ing,  physical  culture,  and  drawing  ought  also  to  be  considered 
in  making  up  a  record  of  what  is  now  done  in  supervision. 
Nearly  all  of  the  143  special  teachers  of  drawing,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  186  special  teachers  of  singing,  have  more  or 
less  supervision  of  the  work  done  in  these  branches  by  the  regu¬ 
lar  teachers. 

A  complete  statement  of  the  changed  character  of  supervi¬ 
sion  in  Massachusetts  would  involve  a  description  and  com¬ 
parison  of  detailed  methods  existing  at  various  times.  That, 
however,  is  manifestly  impossible  on  account  of  the  meager¬ 
ness  of  data  concerning  past  methods  now  attainable  and  the 
great  variety  of  methods  employed  at  the  present  time.  No 
two  superintendents,  for  example,  will  be  likely  to  agree  upon 
the  precise  methods  employed  in  conducting  teachers’  meetings 
or  inspecting  schools;  yet  in  these  respects,  as  in  all  other  duties 
that  have  been  noted,  the  tendency  in  recent  years  toward  what 
may  be  called  professionalism  in  supervision  has  been  most 
marked.  Instead  of  commending  merely  formal  and  memo- 
riter  work,  and  examining  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  such 
work,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  superintendents  have  become 
more  and  more  urgent  in  requiring  thoughtful  and  original 
work  from  pupils.  The  teachers  have  been  helped  by  super¬ 
intendents  in  an  increasing  measure  to  employ  rational  methods 
of  teaching  rather  than  imitative  devices.  They  have  been 
more  fully  supported  in  an  exercise  of  freedom  and  indi¬ 
viduality  in  their  work,  and  have  been  assisted  to  learn  in  good 
ways  the  principles  of  their  profession.  In  short,  there  have 
been  no  great  progressive  movements  in  public-school  educa- 
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tion  in  which  superintendents  have  not  had  a  prominent  part, 
both  in  shaping  and  in  fostering  them.  No  more  convincing 
testimony  to  the  value  of  skilled  supervision  could  be  offered 
than  that  which  is  freely  given  by  our  best  teachers,  who  in¬ 
variably  prefer  to  teach  where  such  supervision  exists,  by 
which  they  are  supported  in  their  best  efforts  and  are  led  to 
greater  proficiency  in  their  profession. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  history  of  public  education  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  may  be  said  to  have  had  two  periods — one  in  which 
the  people  in  their  fidelity  to  local  self-government  kept  the 
immediate  management  of  the  schools  in  their  own  hands,  and 
the  other  in  which  the  people  with  a  control  of  the  schools,  no 
less  strong  than  before,  sought  in  increasing  measure  to  give 
into  the  hands  of  educational  experts  the  direction  of  that  part 
of  the  work  of  the  schools  which  required  professional  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill.  It  is  the  tendency  of  this  later  period  which 
helps  us  to  forecast  the  school  supervision  of  the  future.  It  may 
be  assumed  wdth  confidence  that  the  schools  or  their  manage¬ 
ment  will  not  be  widely  separated  from  the  control  of  the 
people.  It  is  safe  also  to  assume  that  the  schools  will  be  so  far 
removed  from  such  control  as  to  warrant  independence  and 
wisdom  of  action  on  the  part  of  school  committees  and  super¬ 
intendents.  If  these  assumptions  are  correct,  the  school  com¬ 
mittees  will  not  under  any  circumstances  be  appointed  officials, 
but  be  elected  directly  by  the  people.  The  number  of  members 
constituting  a  board  will  be  small — not  in  any  case  over  twelve, 
and  generally  less  than  seven.  Their  term  of  office  will  be 
sufficiently  long  for  them  to  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  their 
duties,  and  will  expire  at  such  times  as  to  enable  a  majority  of 
the  members  to  remain  in  continuous  service. 

Following  the  best  practice  of  the  past,  we  shall  expect  to 
find  in  the  supervision  of  the  future  a  unity  of  service  and  at 
the  same  time  a  well-defined  line  of  separation  between  the 
duties  of  the  general  supervisory  board  on  the  one  hand  and 
those  of  the  expert  supervisory  force  on  the  other.  The  school 
committee  as  a  board  will  have  general  charge  of  the  schools, 
all  matters  of  detail  being  left  to  executive  officers  who  will  be 
held  responsible  for  results  to  the  general  board.  In  all  mat- 
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ters  relating  directly  to  the  work  of  the  schools  the  superin¬ 
tendent  will  take  the  initiative,  and  in  some  of  these  matters  he 
will  have  full  power.  He  will  take  the  initiative  in  the  selection 
of  teachers  and  choice  of  text-books,  and  he  will  have  full 
power  in  the  making  of  courses  of  study,  in  the  placing  of 
pupils  in  school,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  teachers’  work. 
The  school-attendance  officers  and  directors  of  hygiene  will  lx; 
under  his  direction,  and  such  other  executive  officers  as  have 
to  do  directly  with  the  work  of  the  schools. 

In  cities  and  large  towns  there  will  be  a  business  agent  who 
will  attend  to  all  matters  of  buildings  and  supplies  other  than 
school  equipment.  In  towns  where  such  an  agent  cannot  he 
exclusively  employed,  the  work  will  be  delegated  to  such  per¬ 
sons  as  can  perform  the  service  most  effectively  and  eco¬ 
nomically.® 

When  the  respective  duties  of  the  school  committee  and  its 
superintendent  are  determined,  and  both  parties  trust  each 
other,  there  will  be  no  need  of  any  intermediary  agencies,  of 
district  committees,  committees  on  text-books  and  supplies,  and 
on  nomination  of  teachers.  These  nesting-places  of  jobbery 
and  trades  will  exist  only  in  memory  of  the  time  when  the 
people  permitted  their  schools  to  become  a  prey  to  political 
ambition  and  selfish  greed.  The  school  board  of  the  future 
will  act  as  a  whole  in  all  matters  of  business,  and  as  a  whole 
will  meet  such  recommendations  of  the  superintendent,  relat¬ 
ing  to  educational  questions,  as  need  its  action. 

In  large  places  some  supervisory  duties  will  be  delegated  to 
assistant  superintendents,  principals  of  schools,  and,  in  rare 
case,  to  special  teachers.  But,  in  any  case,  there  will  be  but 
one  superintendent,  who  alone  will  be  held  responsible  to  the 
board,  and  who,  therefore,  must  see  to  it  that  all  supervisory 
agencies  under  him  are  in  full  accord  with  his  policy. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  functions  here  outlined  are  con¬ 
fidently  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  school  supervision  of  the 


*  Full  details  of  the  history  of  school  supervision  in  Massachusetts  and  the  duties 
of  superintendents  of  schools  are  given  in  a  special  report  upon  city  and  town 
supervision  of  schools,  printed  in  the  Sixty-third  annual  report  of  the  Afassa- 
chusetts  board  of  education,  p.  291-330.  It  is  also  published  in  pamphlet  form. 
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future  because  they  are  the  logical  outcome  of  past  and  present  ! 

tendencies.  With  equal  confidence,  and  for ’the  same  reason, 
they  may  he  expected  to  be  universally  adopted  thruout  the  '  , 

State  by  such  legislation  as  will  make  them  compulsory.  l; 

When  the  present  law,  compelling  all  towns  to  employ  pro-  | 

fessional  superintendents,  goes  into  effect,  and  when  the  present  '  j| 

practice,  in  many  places,  of  giving  large  responsible  powers 
into  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  becomes  well-nigh  uni¬ 
versal,  protection  from  the  possible  dangers  of  charlatanism 
and  politics  will  be  asked  for  all  towns  and  cities  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  which  are  not  disposed  to  protect  themselves — and 
it  will  be  granted  by  the  passage  of  a  law  defining  the  duties  of 
the  general  supervisory  board  and  of  the  superintendent. 

When  that  time  comes,  place-seekers  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  of 
bestowing  favors  upon  friends  will  no  longer  press  their  claims 
for  membership  upon  school  boards,  and  only  those  persons 
will  be  elected  to  that  office  who  take  a  strong  interest  in  the 
schools  and  who  are  willing  to  give  their  best  energies  for 
them. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  local  supervision,  or  that 
supervision  which  is  exercised  by  cities  and  towns.  The  fact 
that  the  authority  and  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
in  Massachusetts  have  remained  essentially  the  same  for  up¬ 
wards  of  .sixty  years  is  warrant  for  believing  that  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  future  will  not  be  centralized  to  the  extent  of  hav¬ 
ing  large  responsibilities  in  the  hands  of  officials  far  removed 
from  the  people.  There  will  doubtless  be  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  an  increasingly  high  standard  of  educational  effort 
and  attainment  required  thruout  the  Commonwealth;  but  that 
standard  will  be  set  by  the  people,  thru  their  representatives, 
and  be  embodied  in  statute  law.  This  law  will  define  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  qualifications  for  superintendents  and  for  teachers, 
whose  professional  preparation  will  be  assumed  by  the  State 
free  of  cost  for  all  who  desire  it.  The  chief  functions  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  will  be  to  provide  this  preparation 
by  the  maintenance  of  normal  and  training  schools  for  all 
classes  of  teachers,  to  see  that  all  State  aid  for  schools  is  wi.sely 
distributed,  to  see  that  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  a  high 
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degree  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  towns  is  fully  met,  and  to 
advise  school  officials  as  to  good  means  and  methods  of  keeping 
their  schools  up  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  Besides  all 
this,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  duty  of  the  board  and  its  execu¬ 
tive  officers  to  arouse  the  interest  and  enthusiastic  devotion  of 
the  people  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools. 

What  I  have  said  pertains  to  conditions  which  exist  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  conclusions 
reached  belong  only  to  that  State.  But  if  the  principles  stated 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  people  to  the  schools  are  true,  and  if 
the  process  of  growth  outlined  is  a  natural  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  as  1  have  assumed  it  to  be,  then  the  conclusions  reached 
will  a])ply,  not  only  to  Massachusetts,  but  to  every  other  State  as 
well.  The  duties  of  the  State  and  local  boards  of  administra¬ 
tion  will  be  so  adjusted  that  the  functions  of  the  former  will  be 
only  genera,!  and  advisory,  while  the  functions  of  the  latter  will 
be  limited  only  by  wise  general  laws.  Administrative  boards 
will  not  be  given  skilled  supervisory  and  executive  duties  which 
belong  to  the  superintendent  alone.  Superintendents  will  not 
be  burdened  with  financial  and  judicial  duties  which  belong 
either  to  the  administrative  board  or  to  a  court  of  law,  nor  will 
the  field  of  their  work  be  so  extended  that  they  cannot  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  each  school  under  their  charge  and 
be  able  to  direct  wisely  the  work  of  each  teacher. 

1'he  exact  form  of  legislation  and  administration  in  other 
States  is  not  likely  to  Ije  the  same  as  it  is  or  will  be  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  nor  need  the  steps  leading  to  a  well-adjusted  system 
of  supervision  elsewhere  be  so  slow  or  difficult  as  they  have 
been  here,  but  the  features  of  both  organization  and  means  of 
reaching  it  will  be,  I  believe,  essentially  tlie  same  in  all  States. 
'Phat  is,  there  will  be  maintained  thruout  the  country  that  true 
e(|uilibriuni  of  central  and  local  process  which  will  insure 
steadiness  of  purpose  in  establishing  and  maintaining  high 
ideals  of  public  education.  Moreover,  there  will  be  that 
“  peaceful,  concerted  action  thruout  the  whole,  without  in¬ 
fringing  ui)on  local  and  individual  freedom  in  the  parts  ”  which 
John  Fiske  declares  to  be  the  “  chief  aim  of  civilization  viewed 
on  its  political  side.”  ^ 

"'American  political  ideas,  p.  t. 
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When  that  time  comes  the  dangers  of  centralized  authority 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  misguided  self-government  on  the  other 
will  no  longer  exist;  school  boards  will  not  be  found  wrestling 
with  educational  theories  and  their  application  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  the  applause  of  an  admiring  constituency;  school 
superintendents  will  no  longer  l>e  forced  to  exhaust  their 
energies  in  keeping  records  and  statistics  for  purposes  of  show, 
or  in  doing  the  errands  of  school  lx)ards;  teachers  will  not  be 
prevented  from  doing  their  best  work  by  unwise  or  conflicting' 
directions  from  superior  officers ;  and  the  people,  regarding  the 
schools  as  the  surest  protection  from  the  dangers  of  individual 
and  social  degeneracy,  will  not  be  willing  to  give  them  into  the 
hands  of  unworthy  persons  who  would  use  the  trust  for  selfish 
or  political  ends.  Finally,  and  in  a  word,  when  the  duties  of 
supervision  become  properly  adjusted,  the  evolutionary  lines  of 
progress  will  no  longer  lie  in  methods  of  administration  merely, 
but  in  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the  child  in  the  light 
of  an  ever-growing  sense  of  his  nature,  his  needs,  and  the  great 
ends  for  which  he  is  placed  in  the  world. 

John  T.  Prince 

West  Newton,  Mass. 
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IMAGINATION  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 
CLASSICS  ^ 

In  choosing  this  subject  I  was  not  insensible  of  the  wide 
range  that  it  covers,  nor  of  the  impossibility  of  treating  it  at  all 
adequately  during  the  short  time  that  I  shall  occupy  your  atten¬ 
tion.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that,  by  discussing  very  briefly  a 
few  aspects,  I  might  at  the  same  time  voice  a  protest  against 
what  appear  to  me  wrong  tendencies,  and  offer  a  suggestion 
for  a  possible  betterment  in  our  teaching. 

In  view  of  the  great  inroads  made  in  recent  years,  under  the 
stress  of  modern  progress,  into  the  territory  formerly  controlled 
by  the  classics,  various  means  have  been  suggested  whereby 
either  the  lost  ground  might  be  recovered  or,  at  least,  further 
encroachment  might  be  prevented;  and  these  have  applied  not 
only  to  the  secondary  school,  but  also  to  the  college  instruction. 
It  has  been  urged  that,  in  selecting  a  teacher,  we  must  have  re¬ 
gard  not  merely  to  the  command  of  the  subject  that  the  candi¬ 
date  displays,  but  in  particular  to  his  personality,  his  ability  to 
impart  instruction  in  a  clear  and  simple  manner,  and  above  all, 
to  his  power  to  command  the  interest  of  his  students,  so  that 
learning  may  no  longer  be  a  task  to  which  an  unwilling  boy 
must  be  driven  by  the  lash  of  the  schoolmaster,  but  a  pleasure, 
the  eager  enjoyment  of  which,  owing  to  the  fascinating  way  in 
which  it  is  presented,  needs  to  be  rather  restrained  than  stimu¬ 
lated.  In  brief,  the  instructor  must  interest  his  students. 

Various  means  have  lieen  suggested  to  induce  interest.  A 
large  amount  of  the  time  of  the  class  is  to  be  devoted  to  Roman 
and  Greek  antiquities  and  private  life.  When  a  classic  like 
Caesar  is  being  interpreted,  the  assistance  of  the  engraver  and 
photographer  is  to  l^e  drawn  into  requisition,  and  we  must  have 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  Schoolmasters’  Association  of  New  York,  Janu¬ 
ary  12,  1901. 
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a  picture  of  every  important  scene !  If  the  work  is  one  of  more 
evident  literary  merit,  as  epic  poetry,  then  numismatics  must  be 
drawn  upon  for  coins,  art  must  be  invoked  for  gems,  and  an¬ 
tiquities  must  be  sought  to  illustrate  every  object  that  is  referred 
to  in  the  text.  At  convenient  times  the  stereopticon  must  be 
employed,  while  the  parallel  with  modern  literature  must  be 
introduced,  especially  with  more  advanced  students,  tho  not 
with  them  only,  if  a  recent  edition  of  Ovid  may  l)e  regarded 
as  showing  the  popular  taste. 

The  value  of  all  these  devices  I  should  not  desire  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  impugn;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  modern  parallel, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  of  them  are  e.xtraneous  matters, 
brought  in  to  enliven  not  so  much  by  interpretation  as  by  dis¬ 
traction.  They  do  not  conduce,  e.xcept  in  rare  instances,  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  text,  and,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
give  larger  breadth  of  view,  do  not  materially  assist  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  languages.  My  question,  therefore,  is:  How  can 
these  latter  elements,  the  text  and  the  language,  be  employed  as 
in  themselves  interesting  means  of  instruction? 

Without  going  into  the  question  as  to  whether  language  has 
an  organic  life — whether  it  is  torn,  grows,  decays,  and  dies  of 
itself,  or  whether  it  depends  upon  the  conventions  of  its  users, 
the  old  question  as  to  whether  language  is  q)vasi  or  — 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  each  language  has  its  own 
peculiarities,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  expression  of  the  gradually 
unfolding  life  of  the  people  who  used  it;  and  above  all,  that 
literature  is  the  creation  of  the  master  minds  of  men,  with  ele¬ 
ments  of  permanence  and  eternity  directly  proportioned  to  the 
intellectual  vigor  of  the  creators :  worthy  of  study  for  elevating 
purposes  only  so  far  as  those  who  wrote  had  thoughts  higher, 
nobler,  greater  than  those  who  read. 

I  shall  accordingly  draw  your  attention  to  two  main  points 
where  1  think  some  progress  is  to  he  made:  first,  the  material; 
second,  the  form. 

With  regard  to  the  first  I  shall  take  as  my  point  of  departure 
a  remark  made  by  a  friend  of  mine  recently :  “  When  I  read 
Caesar  I  was  not  taught  that  he  was  a  great  man,  or  that  the 
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Commentaries  were  a  masterpiece  of  literature,  or  even  a  politi¬ 
cal  pamphlet,  but  only  that  it  was  Latin.” 

Such  an  experience  has  been  only  too  common,  but  there  has 
been  some  excuse  for  it.  In  the  teaching  of  modern  languages, 
the  various  reading  books  first  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young 
are  made  up  of  passages  selected  with  due  reference  to  the  stage 
of  development  of  the  pupil.  The  same  used  to  be  more  true 
with  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  the  beginning  yEsop’s  Fables 
were  a  standard  book  for  beginners.  Later  the  material  was 
enlarged  by  the  edition  of  the  Viri  Romce,  a  book  much  simpler, 
to  be  sure,  than  normal  Latin,  but  still  not  a  child’s  book  by  any 
means.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  classical  literatures  are  in 
their  contents  creations  of  the  greatest  men  of  their  respective 
races,  written  in  every  case  for  mature  minds,  with  no  thought 
that  they  might  be  used  as  schoolbooks,  and  beyond  the  un¬ 
assisted  intelligence  of  the  most  of  those  who  study  them  at  the 
time  they  are  introduced  to  them.  This  will  be  admitted  at 
once  in  the  case  of  the  great  literary  departments  of  drama  and 
philosophy — and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  epic.  But  that  it  is 
just  as  true  in  the  matter  of  history,  with  which  it  is  customary 
to  begin  instruction,  will  be  evident  from  a  few  considerations. 

The  art  of  writing  history  scientifically,  simply  as  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  scientific  method  to  which  the  writer  has  devoted 
himself,  is  essentially  modern.  The  ancient  historian  had  a 
purpose  quite  different  from  the  record  of  objective  fact. 
Sometimes  he  was  convinced  that  he  saw  more  clearly  into  the 
laws  which  governed  the  course  of  historical  events  (in  this 
respect  approaching  nearly  to  the  modern  ideal),  or  appreciated 
more  deeply  than  others  the  value  of  a  particular  period  in  the 
general  progress  of  mankind.  From  this  he  drew  his  mission 
to  preserve  a  narrative  of  events  properly  interpreted  for  the 
benefit  of  later  men.  Such  was  the  attitude  of  Thucydides,  or 
of  Sallust.  Other  historians  were  imbued  with  the  love  of 
story-telling,  and  conceived  the  best  field  for  this  to  be  the  his¬ 
torical  field,  as  Herodotus.  Others  were  fascinated  with  the 
panorama  of  a  particular  life  or  period,  as  Tacitus.  Others 
would  spur  a  degenerate  posterity  to  improvement  by  recalling 
the  glorious  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  as  Livy.  Finally  certain 
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historians  have  felt  it  necessary  to  make  a  defense  of  their  own 
actions,  by  setting  them  forth  in  favorable  light,  for  their  fel¬ 
low-citizens  to  read  and  judge.  Such  were  Xenophon  and, 
pre-eminently,  Caesar. 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  the  study  of  any  ancient  historian, 
due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  personality  of  the  author, 
as  shown  in  his  work  or  as  found  out  from  other  sources.  Due 
account  must  be  taken  of  his  aim,  and  also,  particularly,  of  his 
aim  as  conditioned  by  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  For  no 
matter  how  careful  he  may  have  been  to  attempt  to  view  events 
from  the  objective  point  of  view,  he  always  falls  far  short  of 
it,  owing  partly  to  the  personal  bias  and  partly  to  the  spirit  of 
his  age.  No  better  example  of  this  can  be  cited  than  that  of 
Tacitus. 

The  opinion  that  the  world  has  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  is 
due  entirely  to  the  account  in  Tacitus’  Annals.  Suetonius  and 
Dio  Cassius  have  contributed  sofnething,  but  for  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  character  of  the  man  Tacitus  has  been  the 
authority.  Now  Tacitus  made  it  his  boast  that  he  was  un¬ 
prejudiced,  and  narrated  only  that  which  was  unquestionably 
true;  and  the  most  careful  recent  study  has  only  served  to  con¬ 
firm  this  statement  in  every  detail.  Tacitus  has  not  exagger¬ 
ated  or  wrested  the  facts;  he  has  scrupulously  recorded  the 
events  of  the  emperor’s  life  without  interpretation — so  scrupu¬ 
lously  that  those  who  have  striven  to  rehabilitate  his  character 
have  drawn  mainly  upon  Tacitus’  own  account  for  material. 
Tacitus  has  been  modified  and  moderated  by  Tacitus  alone. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  the  world  has  arisen  from  the  reading  of 
Tacitus  with  loathing  for  what  it  conceived  to  have  been  the 
greatest  monster  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne  ? 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  art  of  the  historian,  resting  upon 
his  own  personality;  art  none  the  less  magnificent  that  it  was 
unconscious,  none  the  less  effective  that  it  was  undesigned. 
Therefore,  the  teacher  of  Tacitus  fails  of  his  duty  toward  his 
students  if  he  does  not  make  this  art  clear  to  them. 

But  the  historical  narrative,  to  be  properly  interpreted,  must 
be  studied  not  only  with  due  regard  to  the  author’s  personality, 
but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  universal  history — in  which 
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this  small  portion  is  but  an  episode.  For  this  we  have  to  thank 
^our  modern  historical  friends.  When  I  was  a  boy  the  main 
requirement  in  my  study  of  history  was  to  memorize  a  large 
number  of  dates.  Even  yet  there  are  plenty  of  uses  for  chrono¬ 
logical  charts  of  all  kinds,  and  these  dates  have  their  inestimable 
value  as  forming  the  skeleton  on  which  is  raised  the  beautiful 
figure  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  But  in  themselves  they  are 
inanimate;  they  must  be  clothed  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
motive  and  action,  of  daring  and  deed,  and  they  must  be  given 
proportion  and  color,  and  must  be  brought  into  harmonious 
relation  with  each  other,  before  they  fulfill  their  proper 
function. 

In  the  lives  of  those  about  us  we  know  that  almost  every  tan¬ 
gible  mark  of  progress  is  not  so  simple  as  it  appears  to  be.  It 
is  frequently  the  culmination  of  long  and  arduous  labor,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  pleasures  of  hope  or  the  pains  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  suffering,  and  sometimes  despair. 

What  is  true  of  the  miniature  world  of  the  individual  is  true 
of  the  larger  world  of  the  nation — or  of  the  still  larger  world  of 
humanity.  Trite,  but  none  the  less  cogent,  examples  are  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Discovery  of  America.  The  great 
carnival  of  blood  in  the  year  1789  was  but  the  culmination  of 
tendencies  that  were  inherited  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  development  in  the  government  in 
France.  Feudalism  and  all  its  train  of  evils,  the  rise  of  abso¬ 
lutism,  together  with  the  great  expansion  of  the  monarchy  both 
in  Europe  and  across  the  sea;  the  large  increase  in  the  parasitic 
classes  and  the  difficulties  of  financial  mismanagement — all 
had  their  full  fruition  in  the  Revolution.  It  is  not  important 
how  it  began,  whether  from  the  caprice  of  a  courtesan  or  from 
the  failure  of  a  harvest;  the  true  interpretation  must  be  sought 
in  the  past  and  the  long  series  of  events  which  led  up  to  it. 

The  discovery  of  America  in  1492  may  be  similarly  inter¬ 
preted.  It  was  impressed  upon  my  mind  as  a  child  that,  what¬ 
ever  else  I  forgot,  I  should  remember  this  date.  Patriotic 
pride  had  something  to  do,  but  I  know  now  that  the  instinct 
(for  it  was  but  little  more)  of  my  teachers  was  not  at  fault. 
For  I  have  since  learned  that  this  discovery  was  in  its  turn  the 
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result  of  long  efforts,  hopes,  and  dreams — inevitable  sooner  or 
later  in  the  world’s  growth,  as  have  been  all  other  steps  in 
progress.  What  Plato  saw  with  prophetic  vision;  what  Seneca 
felt  dimly  after;  what  the  clearer-eyed  man  of  science  came  to 
regard  as  certain  from  the  fixed  laws  of  mathematics;  what  the 
sage  and  the  adventurer  both  suffered  long  for  without  losing 
hope — all  this  culminated  in  1492.  The  persistence  of  faith 
thru  difficulties  and  persecution,  the  hostility  of  kings,  the  ten¬ 
derness  of  queens,  the  suspicions  of  the  Church,  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  the  merchant,  the  inspiration  of  the  adventurer — these 
are  all  involved  in  the  date  1492.  That  the  search  for  a  north¬ 
west  passage  was  the  immediate  cause  is  not  important.  But 
the  interpretation  of  this  point  in  the  world’s  history  means  all 
that  I  have  said. 

Coming  nearer  to  our  own  field,  we  must  interpret  the  Com¬ 
mentaries  of  Csesar  in  the  same  way.  The  Gallic  war  was 
more  than  a  series  of  campaigns  to  conquer  the  various  peoples 
of  Gaul;  it  was  more  than  an  important  period  in  the  life  of  a 
Roman  politician.  It  was  the  time  when  the  angel  of  history 
wrote  opposite  the  glorious  roll  of  the  Roman  republic  the  fatal 
words,  “  It  is  finished.”  It  was  the  war  that  made  necessary 
and  at  the  same  time  possible  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
empire;  and  thru  it  of  our  present  civilization,  being  in  itself 
the  final  stage  of  a  regime  that  was  passing  away,  and  a  leveling 
period  to  clear  the  way  for  the  growth  that  was  to  come;  it  was 
the  reaping,  like  the  French  Revolution,  of  long  sowings  to  the 
wind.  It  mattered  not  from  this  point  of  view  just  what  the 
immediate  cause  was,  even  if  it  was  the  geological  conforma¬ 
tion  of  southeastern  France;  it  is  the  result  that  concerns  us. 

In  a  similar  way  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  to  which  I  referred 
show  the  completion  of  what  the  Gallic  war  began;  the  fixing 
of  the  results  for  which  Caesar  fought.  And  Tacitus  gains  a 
fuller  glory  from  this  wide  interpretation. 

All  this  is  in  a  manner  external  to  the  actual  style  of  the  his¬ 
torian — and  it  is  in  this  latter  point  that  there  is  so  much  short¬ 
coming  in  our  teaching.  All  the  peculiarities  of  the  historian’s 
temperament,  as  well  as  his  interpretation  of  events,  their  rela¬ 
tive  importance  and  relation,  are  shown  in  his  style.  It  is  not 
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an  uncommon  thing  for  a  historical  work  to  be  dramatized ;  for 
if  the  historian  is  at  the  same  time  in  temperament  an  artist,  he 
cannot  fail  to  catch  the  most  striking  and  important  situations 
and  elaborate  them  proportionately.  In  this  way  the  history 
becomes  a  series  of  scenes  of  greater  or  less  prominence,  on  a 
thread  of  advancing  narrative.  Marches,  sieges,  battles,  coun¬ 
cils  are  parts  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  scenes  are  pre¬ 
sented  and  the  chief  figures  brought  Into  view.  Some  of  these 
historians  possess  this  dramatic  power  in  a  higher  degree  than 
others,  and  in  some  it  extends  not  only  to  individual  scenes,  but 
even  to  whole  episodes. 

An  example  of  the  latter  is  shown  by  the  third  decade  of 
Livy,  and  at  the  same  time  nothing  could  be  more  efifective  to 
mark  the  difference  between  the  guidebook  historian  and  the 
artistic  one.  Scholars  have  written  reams  of  heavy  articles  on 
the  credibility  of  Livy’s  history;  have  discussed  and  rediscussed 
just  where  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps;  have  made  merry  of  the 
vinegar  story,  and  of  many  other  details.  What  of  all  this? 
Livy  had  never  been  over  the  ground;  had  perhaps  never  seen 
the  Alps;  certainly  had  never  crossed  them;  had  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  never  seen  most  of  the  Italian  districts  which  were  the 
scene  of  war.  What  of  that?  Neither  his  purpose  nor  the 
success  with  which  he  accomplished  it  was  affected  by  that. 
He  was  painting  a  battle  of  giants,  and  what  they  stood  on  was 
of  no  moment  to  him. 

Studying  the  whole  third  decade,  we  find  that  the  prominent 
figure  at  the  beginning  of  the  2i9t  book  is  Hannibal.  In  every 
way  possible  are  we  made  to  feel  that  he  is  one  of  the  stars  in 
the  cast.  We  are  skillfully  put  into  sympathy  with  him  by  the 
stories  of  his  early  life, — and  at  the  same  time  we  are  made  to 
recognize  his  transcehdent  military  genius  by  the  operations  he 
carries  on.  The  passage  of  the  Alps  is  portrayed  in  all  its  de¬ 
tails  to  enhance  the  figure  of  Hannibal,  and  after  it  is  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  hero  stands  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  Livy  is  only 
putting  into  words  what  we  all  feel  when  Scipio  meets  him  near 
the  Po.  Hear  what  Livy  says :  “  The  two  armies  were  now 
abreast  in  full  view  of  each  other,  and  their  generals  had  met; 
not  yet  well  acquainted  with  each  other,  to  be  sure,  but  each  one 
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already  thrilled  with  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  his  opponent. 
For  the  name  of  Hannibal  had  been  famous  at  Rome  even  be¬ 
fore  the  sack  of  Saguntum,  and  Hannibal  regarded  Scipio  as 
distinguished  for  the  very  reason  that  he  particularly  had  been 
chosen  to  take  the  field  against  himself.  This  mutual  respect 
they  had  each  increased,  Scipio  by  having  thrown  himself  in 
Hannibal’s  way — instead  of  departing  for  Gaul;  Hannibal  by 
his  bold  attempt  to  cross  the  Alps — and  its  accomplishment.” 
No  wonder  the  narrator  halts  here  for  speeches  on  both  sides. 
“  Stay  your  course,”  Livy  says  in  effect  to  his  Muse,  ”  and  let 
us  contemplate  this  man,  see  his  elements  of  greatness,  and  his 
faults,  and  let  us  learn  wherein  his  great  superiority  consisted.” 
In  this  same  battle  an  obscure  part  is  taken  by  a  young  man 
named  Scipio — so  obscure  that  the  accounts  disagree  about  it. 
Livy  tells  the  tale  very  briefly,  almost  as  a  footnote,  but  he  gives 
the  audience  a  hint  to  watch  this  same  obscure  character. 
“  This  is  to  be  the  youth  who  is  to  have  the  glory  of  having 
brought  the  war  to  an  end,  Africanus,  named  for  his  great  vic¬ 
tory  over  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians.”  Whether  it  was 
in  this  battle  or  some  other  that  Scipio  actually  took  part,  or 
whether  he  really  did  save  the  consul’s  life,  is  not  the  point  at 
issue.  Livy’s  artistic  purpose  required  that  Scipio  should 
enter  here.  With  this  beginning  the  drama  begins  to  unfold, 
and  tableau  after  tableau  is  flashed  upon  the  sight.  Hannibal 
stalks  supreme  thru  five  books,  and  yet  there  is  an  uneasy 
feeling  of  suspense ;  something  is  sure  to  happen.  In  the  26th 
book  this  obscure  young  man  comes  forward  as  sedile,  l^efore 
his  time;  the  warning  given  five  books  ago  is  repeated,  and 
we  begin  to  watch  events.  Alongside  of  the  first  great  star 
gradually  develops  the  second,  and  as  his  magnitude  grows  and 
grows  we  wait  almost  with  bated  breath  for  the  catastrophe. 
This  is  most  skillfully  provided  for,  and  in  the  fullness  of  time 
takes  place.  In  the  30th  book  the  summons  comes  to  Hannibal 
to  leave  Italy,  where  he  has  been  for  sixteen  weary  years,  and 
the  great  scene  of  the  war  is  the  meeting  of  the  two  generals 
before  Zama. 

Here  again  the  narrative  halts  and  the  world  withdraws  a 
while,  and  Hannibal  and  Scipio  meet  for  the  first  and  last  time. 
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face  to  face,  in  a  lonely  place  between  the  armies.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  third  decade  of  Livy  was  never  divided,  but 
comes  to  us  entire,  being,  as  it  is,  one  of  the  most  perfect  crea¬ 
tions  of  ancient  art?  No  drama  in  form  is  superior  to  it  in 
interest.  And  no  work  ever  pointed  its  moral  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  nations  better. 

In  a  similar  way  the  Anabasis  should  be  regarded.  Diirr- 
bach,  it  seems  to  me,  is  unquestionably  right  in  maintaining 
that  the  Anabasis  is  an  apology  for  his  conduct  by  Xenophon. 
If  the  work  was  written  with  a  particular  aim,  we  have  lost  a 
great  part  of  it  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  recognize  this  aim.  In 
Caesar,  too,  we  hav'e  the  same  kind  of  a  work;  and  the  same 
degree  of  skill  is  shown  by  each,  tho  in  a  different  way.  Both 
have  the  trick  of  speaking  always  of  themselves  in  the  third 
person.  While  this  has  been  variously  interpreted,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  reason  undoubtedly  was  to  lull  to  rest  any  sense  of 
personal  pleading  which  the  first-personal  pronoun  would  have 
been  sure  to  rouse ;  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  accentu¬ 
ation  of  the  dominant  note.  Every  page  rings  with  the  name 
of  Xenophon,  of  Caesar.  Print  these  names  in  capitals,  and  see 
how  the  book  is  illustrated.  Battles  rage,  and  the  elements 
vaunt  themselves.  There  are  treachery  and  open  rebellion ;  but 
the  countless  storms  that  hurry  across  these  pages  leave  the 
mountain  peaks  of  Caesar  and  Xenophon  always  serenely  domi¬ 
nant.  The  Gauls  came  to  l)elieve  that  the  Romans  were  in¬ 
vincible  if  Caesar  were  present,  and  their  most  formidable  up¬ 
rising  took  place  when  he  was  away.  This  dominating  effect 
would  have  been  rendered  much  more  difficult  by  the  use  of  the 
first-personal  ])ronoun.  So  these  two  works  should  be  inter- 
])reted  as  heroic  histories  with  the  central  figure  always  the 
hero. — side  acts  enough,  “  glory  enough  for  all.” — but  above  all 
we  .should  not  lose  sight,  in  Caesar’s  case,  of  the  rising  demigod ; 
in  Xenophon,  of  the  lofty  patriot. 

But  I  have  dwelt  enough  on  the  large  interpretation.  Let 
me  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  minute.  The  historian  of  the 
type  we  have  been  considering  differs  from  the  dramatic  poet 
largely  in  the  style,  not  in  the  spirit.  The  necessary  marches 
and  countermarches,  the  fortifications  and  foragings,  must  all 
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be  told  in  their  proper  order  and  detail.  Descriptions  of  locali¬ 
ties  must  be  inserted  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  operations.  In  the  drama  all  these  are  avoided,  and  the 
stage  carpenter  and  the  scene  painter  relieve  the  poet  of  all 
responsibility  except  for  the  delineation  of  the  character  and 
the  management  of  the  scene.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Livy, 
Tacitus,  Xenophon,  Herodotus  were  any  the  less  sensible 
of  the  histrionic  value  of  what  they  wrote  than  the  dramatists 
themselves?  By  no  means.*  In  fact,  how  sensible  they  were 
of  the  scenic  effect  is  seen  in  the  number  of  speeches  they  insert, 
as  well  as  the  extreme  care  with  which  they  attempt  to  make 
words  take  the  place  of  the  acts  or  gesture.  Consequently  we 
must  expect  to  find  on  every  page  of  Caesar  a  picture :  on  every 
page  of  Livy  or  Xenophon  a  scene;  and  it  is  our  business  as 
teachers  to  see  that  our  pupils  observe  what  we  obsen-e.  If  we 
are  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  at  a  brilliant  piece 
of  swordplay  on  the  stage,  shall  we  fail  to  feel  the  same  when 
pair  after  pair  of  captives  fight  to  the  death  before  Hannibal’s 
army?  •  Nor  are  these  cases  ever  left  without  artistic  treatment 
by  the  autlior;  and  sometimes  he  is  not  content  with  a  passing 
sketch  leaving  the  imagination  of  the  teacher  to  fill  out  the  de¬ 
tails,  but  actually  gives  us  the  fully  wrought-out  picture. 
Take  the  deeds  of  Pullus  and  Vorenus  in  the  Bellum  Gallicmti, 
V,  xliv.  A  whole  chapter  is  given  up  to  the  narrative,  and  this 
chapter  is  thrice  the  ordinary  length.  The  story  is  begun 
properly  with  a  couple  of  sentences  introducing  these  heroes. 
Then  the  rapid  narrative  begins  with  the  employment  of  the 
historical  present,  and  for  nearly  twenty-five  lines  the  fighting 
goes  on — continually  in  historical  presents  (the  tense  used 
especially  for  the  lively  representation  of  the  past)  until  the 
scene  is  finished — when  a  quiet  aorist  closes  the  story,  and  we 
pass  on  to  the  other  events  in  the  siege.  This  whole  passage 
shows  no  tenses  but  historical  present,  and  there  are  twenty- 
three  cases  of  it — something  almost  unexampled  in  Latin. 
The  teacher  who  does  not  make  this  fight  real  before  the  very 
eyes  of  his  pupils  is  doing  justice  neither  to  Cjesar  nor  to  them. 

To  take  another  very  well-known  passage.  Obser\'e  how 
Xenophon  spends  himself  in  the  SaXarra  scene.  Anabasis  IV. 
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vii.  Z2.  It  would  have  been  possible  for  him  to  relate  the  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way.  Instead,  he  makes  it 
most  intensely  dramatic.  We  find  the  Greeks  jogging  along  in 
the  most  careless  fashion,  avoiding  ambuscades  and  capturing 
rawhide  shields — about  twenty  in  number.  The  shout  in  the 
van  that  had  first  drawn  their  languid  attention  was  now  grow¬ 
ing  fuller  and  nearer,  and  the  advancing  lines  begin  to  show 
commotion,  and  one  runs,  and  another  runs,  and  the  shouting 
becomes  greater,  and  the  crowd  becomes  still  more  dense;  and 
Xenophon  and  his  captains,  fearing  everything,  put  their  horses 
at  full  speed  to  bear  assistance,  if  need  be.  When  they  get  near 
enough  to  hear,  the  word  is  ’Jakarta,  and  it  passes  down  the 
line,  tossed  from  one  eager  mouth  to  another.  Then  they  all 
run,  says  Xenophon,  and  the  rearguard  must  not  l)e  left  behind, 
and  the  enthusiasm  extends  to  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  they 
come  charging  up;  and  the  horses,  too,  will  not  be  restrained 
from  hurrying,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sea.  See  the  soldiers 
all  throwing  themselves  into  each  other’s  arms;  see  the  generals 
and  captains  weeping  tears  of  joy  as  they  feel  the  killing  bur¬ 
den  of  resjx)nsibility  lifting  from  their  shoulders.  Am  I  e.xag- 
gerating  all  this?  Every  detail  that  I  have  given  is  told  by 
Xenophon’s  self — even  to  the  beasts  of  burden,  the  horses,  and 
the  tears.  While  this  scene  cannot  be  duplicated  in  Xenophon 
for  completeness  of  detail,  still  there  are  countless  scenes 
sketched  in  outline  which  the  teacher  can  fill  in,  if  he  will,  and 
which  Xenophon  meant  to  be  filled  in  by  the  imagination  of  his 
readers. 

Still  another  example  of  a  more  quiet  scene.  For  days  Han¬ 
nibal’s  army  has  been  toiling  up  the  icy  precipices  of  the  Alps. 
Unused  to  the  rigor  of  such  weather,  without  proper  protection 
or  supplies,  harassed  by  day  and  by  night  by  mountaineers, 
death  staring  them  in  the  face  day  by  day,  and  taking  them  off 
by  the  thousand,  they  pressed  on ,  following  blindly  the  man  of 
iron  to  whom  they  had  yielded  their  faith.  At  length  they 
reach  the  summit.  Let  me  give  Livy’s  words  (XXL,  xxxv.  5)  : 
“  Thru  places  all  covered  with  snow  the  army  began  to 
move  slowly  at  daybreak ;  weariness  and  desperation  stood  out 
on  every  countenance;  when  Hannibal,  riding  forward  before 
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the  line,  ordered  the  troops  to  halt  on  an  eminence  whence  far 
and  wide  the  view  extended,  and  he  points  out  Italy  and  the 
plains  about  the  Po  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  ‘  You  are 
crossing  the  walls  of  Rome,’  he  says,  ‘  not  of  Italy  only — all 
the  rest  will  be  level  or  descending;  and  in  one,  or  at  most  two, 
battles  you  will  have  in  your  power  the  capital  of  Italy.’  ” 

In  no  respect  does  ancient  historiography  differ  from  modern 
more  than  in  the  insertion  of  set  speeches  in  the  narrative.  In 
most  cases  th^  are  in  the  direct  form,  with  an  elaborate  set¬ 
ting — introductions  of  the  speakers,  descriptions  of  the  audi¬ 
tors,  etc.  In  Ctesar  these  speeches  are  all  given  in  the  indirect 
form,  but  this  is  a  caprice  of  style  that  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
due  to  the  same  intentional  self-effacement  that  caused  the  use 
of  the  third  person. 

The  object  of  the  speech  has  been  variously  interpreted,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  it  are  given  discussions  of 
the  various  situations  in  which  individuals  or  parties  or  armies 
appear.  And  the  fact  that  the  speech  is  made  by  a  leader  on 
one  side  or  the  other  gives  oportunity  for  an  analysis  of  views, 
conditions,  and  impulses  which  would  have  been  very  dull  if 
made  by  the  historian  himself.  That  is  to  say,  the  object  of 
the  speech  form  is  again  to  make  the  narrative  dramatic  by 
bringing  forward  the  chief  characters  as  speakers.  And  when 
we  remember  what  a  part  rhetorical  as  well  as  oratorical  train¬ 
ing  had  in  the  education  of  cultured  men  of  that  day,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  these  speeches  made  in  most  cases  after 
the  strictest  rhetorical  principles,  with  every  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  proper  effect  upon  the  audience. 

The  only  conclusion  possible,  if  this  is  true,  is  that, the  speech 
loses  the  greater  part  of  its  meaning  if  it  is  not  rendered  with 
due  regard  to  its  contents  and  to  the  effect  designed.  Very 
frequently,  I  regret  to  say,  Hamlet’s  advice  has  been  neglected 
in  such  matters;  with  the  result  that  the  speech  has  l)een  re¬ 
garded  as  a  drearier  waste  in  a  desert  of  stupidity.  We  may 
admit  that  the  speech  is  more  difficult  than  the  ordinary  narra¬ 
tive;  but  it  is  more  valuable,  and  contains  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  narrative.  And  a  slight  experience  with  the  proper  rendi¬ 
tion  of  the  words  of  the  speaker  will  convince  any  candid 
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teacher  that  the  speeches  contain  a  very  important  means  of 
arousing  interest.  This  may  even  take  the  form  of  actual  decla¬ 
mation.  I  remember,  in  my  own  exjierience  as  a  student,  that 
the  power  of  Demosthenes  as  an  orator  came  over  me  fully 
only  when  I  had  committed  to  memory  one  of  the  Philippics 
and  I  had  recited  it  with  what  power  of  interpretation  I  had. 
I  found  out  then  what  one  of  those  quick,  insinuating  questions 
meant;  and  I  found  out  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  the 
roll  of  vituperation  with  which  he  crushed  his  opponents  when 
the  Greek  vowels  came  pouring  forth  from  his  indignant  lips. 
The  same  experience  was  duplicated  in  the  case  of  Cicero ;  and 
what  is  true  of  the  orator  must  be  true,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  of  the  oratorical  historian.  The  problem  in  the  case  of 
Csesar  is  complicated  by  the  form  of  the  speech,  but  the  speech 
occupies  too  much  relative  space  in  the  whole  narrative  not  to 
be  made  the  most  of,  even  if,  in  some  cases,  it  has  to  l)e 
transformed  to  the  direct  form  to  be  made  effective  to  the 
pupil. 

The  second  principal  heading  to  which  I  wish  to  allude  is  the 
imaginative  interpretation  of  the  form — the  linguistic  form. 
My  text  is  the  remark  of  another  friend,  who  said  to  me  that  he 
had  passed  thru  his  whole  college  course  under  a  professor  of 
Greek  of  national  reputation,  and  had  never  heard  any  comment 
on  the  form  of  the  authors  read,  beyond  an  occasional  question 
as  to  a  second  aorist  or  a  second  perfect. 

One  of  the  most  evident  divergences  between  the  classical 
tongues  and  our  modern  languages  lies  in  the  elaborate  system 
of  moods  and  tenses  with  which  the  classical  language  was 
provided.  And  for  centuries  some  of  the  keenest  minds  have 
devoted  their  untiring  efforts  to  discovering,  by  induction  first 
and  then  by  deduction,  the  fundamental  meanings  of  these 
moods  particularly;  for  we  have  tense  relations  in  modern 
times.  The  earliest  languages  of  which  we  have  knowledge 
were  even  better  provided  with  forms  than  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  people  of  these  i>eriods 
were  in  the  habit  of  expressing  by  formal  differences  what  later 
was  left  to  the  imagination  or  the  gesture.  In  the  course  of 
time  we  have  the  syntax  further  developed,  and  complicated 
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languages,  like  Greek  and  Latin,  used  in  the  hurry  of  daily 
association. 

To  say  that  the  average  Greek  or  Roman  was  fully  conscious 
of  all  the  shades  of  meaning  which  his  various  moods  and 
tenses  expressed  would  be  absurd.  Ecpially  absurd  would  it 
be  to  deny  a  traditional  employment  of  these  forms  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  unconscious  motions  in  the  proper  way.  I  mean 
that  if  an  average  Roman  would  tv/j/j,  he  would  use  the  opta¬ 
tive  subjunctive;  and  so  thru  the  various  categories  of  potential 
volitive,  jussive, — each  one  being  used  more  or  less  uncon¬ 
sciously  as  an  inheritance  adapted  to  the  particular  feeling  that 
he  had  to  express.  If  he  had  been  asked  to  analyze,  he  wouUl 
have  been  as  much  surprised  as  would  his  nn)dern  counteq>art 
if  stopped  on  the  street  and  forced  to  explain  why  he  used  such 
and  such  a  form  when  he  spoke. 

Far  different  from  this  unconscious  employment  of  languages 
is  the  conscious  artistic  employment  of  it  by  literary  masters. 
We  often  speak  nowadays  of  men  who  have  a  linguistic  sense 
or  feeling,  by  which  we  mean  that  they  employ  language  with 
the  fullest  instinctive  appreciation  of  what  it  will  stand.  They 
can  play  tricks  with  it,  discover  long-disused  possibilities,  bring 
out  long-dormant  beauties.  Different  is  this  language  from 
that  of  the  man  of  the  street;  just  as  distinctive  is  the  fact  that 
the  reflective  man,  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  revel  in  the 
subordinate  clause,  while  the  wayfaring  man,  the  workman, 
and  the  child  cling  affectionately,  and  hence  tenaciously,  to  the 
antique  parataxis. 

In  the  works  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  which  we  read  in 
our  schools  and  colleges,  every  word  will  repay  close  study. 
Every  tense  form,  every  word  form,  means  more  than  the  bare 
transfer  into  an  approximate  English  ecjuivalent  would  seem 
to  indicate.  There  is  a  wealth  of  color,  of  flavor,  of  aroma, 
alxiut  every  word,  only  to  l)e  brought  out  by  study  assisted  by 
sympathy;  and  the  degree  with  which  the  reader  comes  into 
sympathy  with  the  author  is  the  degree  to  which  he  is  able  to 
extract  all  the  power  from  the  written  word. 

The  late  L.  Miiller  once  explained  his  method  of  emending 
Horace  somewhat  as  follows :  He  would  steep  himself  for  an 
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indefinite  period  in  Horace;  have  all  that  he  wrote  at  his  fingers’ 
ends;  think  Horace,  feel  Horace,  have  him  by  him  when  he 
slept  and  when  he  waked.  In  a  certain  sense  he  became  after  a 
time  the  embodiment  of  Horace.  Hence,  when  he  came  to 
any  passage  which  was  corrupt,  his  abnormally  stimulated  sense 
not  merely  detected  the  fault,  but  supplied  at  once  the  true  read¬ 
ing.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  extravagant,  and  it  is ;  but  it  none 
the  less  carries  with  it  the  lesson  which  I  have  emphasized. 

Let  me  give  a  few  cases  of  what  I  think  can  be  done  by  read¬ 
ing  ourselves  into  an  author.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  as  far  as 
the  tenses  of  the  verb  are  concerned,  there  is  a  complete  e([uip- 
ment  only  in  the  past  sphere;  that  the  present  sphere  is  provided 
only  with  two  tenses,  and  the  future  sphere  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  only  with  one.  If  you  reflect  a  moment,  you  will  see  that 
this  is  just  as  it  should  be.  In  the  past  alone  can  we  apply  the 
measuring  rod  of  time.  The  present  is  a  vanishing  point,  even 
when  it  has  a  long  period  stretching  back  in  its  wake.  The 
future  is  that  limitless  realm  peopled  with  our  hopes,  our  fears, 
our  reflections,  and  our  fancies.  And  we  no  longer  start  as  at 
a  strange  thing  when  the  theoretical  syntacticians  tell  us  that  in 
the  essence  the  future  is  not  a  tense  at  all,  but  that  it  is  a  mood, 
and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  thereunto 
appertaining. 

In  the  other  spheres  of  time  we  have  two  great  divisions  into 
kinds  of  time:  the  durative  or  continuing;  the  complexive  or 
completed.  We  speak  very  glibly  of  continuing  action,  of 
progress,  but  we  do  not  stop  to  think  that  we  speak  in  figures. 
All  our  words  that  indicate  time,  from  old  Father  Time  him¬ 
self,  are  imaginative,  figurative.  And  so  it  is  with  these  tenses. 
The  old  Greeks  said  that  a  verb  was  a  word  that  carried  an 
image.  This  ai)plies  to  all  the  tenses;  but  applied  to  the  com- 
pkxive  tenses,  it  is  the  image  of  death;  to  the  duration  tenses, 
it  is  the  image  of  life.  An  eminent  syntactician  has  called  the 
im]>erfect  tense  the  tense  of  vision,  the  tense  of  evolution,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  tense  that  carries  the  activity  forward,  that  gives 
us  life.  Here  again,  in  some  respects,  we  can  come  very  nearly 
to  mood,  for  continuance  as  a  rule  involves  effort,  and  this  to  a 
certain  extent  involves  resistance,  and  requires  the  will  to  ac- 
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complish  it.  It  is  particularly  beautiful  when  the  tense  is  nega¬ 
tived,  and  according  to  the  force  of  the  subject  we  have  an 
exultant  “  zvonld  not  ”  or  a  despairing  “  could  not.”  But  even 
when  there  is  no  such  connotation,  and  the  mere  image  is  before 
our  eyes,  we  can  gain  much  not  merely  for  our  enjoyment,  hut 
for  our  comprehension,  by  visualizing.  Read  the  magnificent 
25th  chapter  of  the  ist  book  of  Tacitus  for  the  effect  that  a 
single  imperfect  tense,  standing  forward  in  a  prominent  place, 
has  in  giving  an  instantaneous  picture  of  a  scene.*  If  an  artist 
were  called  upon  to  illustrate  Tacitus,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  this  scene  would  be  thrown  upon  his  canvas. 

The  old  Greeks,  with  the  keenness  that  characterized  all  their 
reasoning,  called  the  moods  the  attitudes  of  the  soul  (  tf  oxinal 
Sia^iaeiz).  Can  anything  be  either  more  appropriate  or  more 
illuminating?  Grant  that  the  average  man  could  not  have 
named  his  soul’s  feelings,  the  thinker  and  the  seer  were  not  so 
hindered.  And  he  who  would  read  the  poet’s  soul  must  be  able 
to  use  every  key  to  the  cipher  of  the  poet’s  expression. 

The  subjunctive  mood  in  Latin  and  the  subjunctive  and  opta¬ 
tive  moods  in  Greek  have  long  been  a  favorite  field  of  study  for 
classical  students.  The  Latin  subjunctive  has  played  the  pre¬ 
dominant  role  because,  combining  as  it  did  the  functions  of  an 
optative  and  a  subjunctive,  it  gained  greatly  in  complexity  and, 
of  course,  in  difficulty.  In  fact,  the  proneness  of  the  teachers 
of  Latin  to  dwell  on  the  subjunctive  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  not  always  good-natured,  on  the 
part  of  the  Philistines.  How  wrong  their  position  is  a  few  mo¬ 
ments’  reflection  will  show.  If  the  Greeks  were  right  in  re¬ 
garding  the  moods  as  showing  the  ipvxinai  dta^ecrei?,  then  the 
Latin  subjunctive,  combining  Greek  subjunctive  and  optative,  is 
the  mood  which  has,  above  all  other  moods,  to  do  with  man’s 
self.  The  indicative  is  the  mood  of  the  external,  the  subjunctive 
that  of  the  internal.  The  indicative  gives  the  actual  vision,  the 

’  Postquam  vallum  (Drusus)  iniit,  portas  (milites)  stationibus  firmant,  globes 
armatorum  certis  castrorum  locis  opperiri  iubent;  ceteri  ingenti  agmine  circum- 
veniunt.  Stabat  Drusus  silentium  manu  poscens.  III!  quotiens  oculos  ad  multi* 
tudinem  rettulerant,  vocibus  truculentis  sfrepere,  rursum  viso  Catsare  trepidare: 
murmur  incertum,  atrox  clamor  et  repente  quies;  diversis  animorum  motibus  pave- 
bant  terrebantque. 
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subjunctive  the  intellectual  vision — always  so  much  more  vivid. 
The  indicative  is  the  mood  of  the  world  about  us,  the  sub¬ 
junctive  that  of  the  world  in  the  heart.  W ould  you  command  ? 
Would  you  pray?  Would  you  design?  Would  you  love? 
Would  you  desire?  Would  you  fear  and  dread?  All  this 
must  be  in  the  subjunctive.  Nay,  even  would  you  reflect  on 
the  character  of  man,  or  read  a  nature  into  the  nexus  of  things, 
the  subjunctive  comes  to  your  help.  And  it  is  significant  of  the 
increasing  reflectivity  of  the  Roman  people,  that  the  sub¬ 
junctive  grows  and  grows  continually  in  the  Latin  literature. 

But  sympathy  and  close  attention  are  always  needed  for  all 
such  interpretation;  and  even  with  this,  the  author’s  exact 
meaning  is  often  as  elusive  as  the  chances  of  misconception  are 
boundless.  Often  it  hap])ens  that  the  proper  interpretation  of 
a  subjunctive  throws  a  strong  light  upon  a  scene.  Thus  in 
Livy,  1.  xl.  there  is  an  account  of  the  murder  of  the  first  Tar- 
quin  by  two  shepherds,  instigated  by  the  sons  of  Ancus  Mar- 
cius.  They  make  their  way  into  the  palace  under  a  fictitious 
plea  which  they  set  before  the  king.  One  sets  forth  a  long 
tale  and  draws  the  attention  of  the  king  to  him.  The  other, 
waiting  until  the  king  is  wholly  absorbed,  raises  his  ax  and 
plants  it  in  the  king’s  .skull.  The  whole  effective  part  of  the 
scene  is  the  mental  attitude  of  the  one  who  was  waiting  to  get 
an  opportunity  to  strike.  And  this  is  expressed  by  a  simple 
.subjunctiv^e.® 

Accordingly,  just  as  the  dative  is  the  personal  case,  as  the 
imperfect  is  the  personal  tense,  so  the  subjunctive  is  the  per¬ 
sonal  mood;  and  all  that  an  actor  on  the  stage  of  a  theater  indi¬ 
cates  by  his  acting  the  subjunctive  does  on  the  stage  of  litera¬ 
ture.  The  indicative  gives  the  deeds  alone,  the  subjunctive 
furnishes  the  key  to  the  characters  who  perform  the  deeds. 

If  this  is  true,  then  the  careful  study  that  scholars  have  given 
to  the  subjunctive  is  not  misplaced.  If  this  is  true,  we  have  at 

"  Coerciti  ab  lictore  et  iussi  in  vicem  dicere  tandem  ubioqui  desistunt;  unus  rem 
ex  composito  orditur.  Dum  intentiis  in  eum  se  rex  totus  averteret,  alter  elatam 
securim  in  caput  deiecit. — The  normal  Latin  would  require  dum  with  the  present 
indicative.  Hut  see  how  excellently  the  almost  agonizing  suspense  of  the  as.'-assin 
is  shown  by  the  mood.  You  are  sure  that  the  hand  that  held  the  ax  trembled  with 
the  intensity  of  his  feeling. 
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once  the  explanation  as  to  why  men  continue  to  study  the  sub¬ 
junctive.  And  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  so  long  as  the  com¬ 
petent  criticism  of  the  world  pronounces  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors  great,  so  long  will  men  of  imagination  and  feeling  find 
their  greatest  satisfaction  in  interpreting  them  to  the  utmost — 
which  means,  to  the  utmost  nicety  of  expression. 

We  teachers,  then,  cannot  expect  to  find  our  students  ob¬ 
taining  the  full  l)enefit  of  their  work  in  the  classics  if  we  direct 
their  attention  only  to  the  mere  accurate  construction  of  sen¬ 
tences  or  to  the  mere  careful  memorizing  of  forms.  We  must 
both  interpret  ourselves  and  aid  them  to  interpret.  We  must 
bring  before  their  minds  all  the  hidden  beauties  which  these 
forms  and  constructions  contain,  and  we  must  lead  them  to  see 
the  art  in  the  expression  of  every  idea. 

Furthermore,  as  the  life  is  more  than  food,  and  the  body 
more  th«n  raiment,  we  must  reveal  to  them  that  within  this 
outward  form,  grandly  artistic  tho  it  be,  there  is  an  inner  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  worth  every  effort  to  obtain,  and  which,  to  the 
persistent  seeker,  becomes  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  training, 
not  only  of  the  mind,  but  of  the  spirit,  and  for  the  broadening, 
not  of  view  merely,  but  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  for  the 
struggles  and  the  successes  of  mankind,  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  conservation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  energy  of  human 
endeavor. 

Gonzalez  Lodge 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  A  NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY  ^ 

To  the  National  Council  of  Education: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  committee  to  investigate 
the  entire  subject  of  a  national  university  and  to  report  to  the 
Council  do  now  report,  as  follows : 

The  appointment  of  the  committee  was  authorized  by  the 
Council  at  their  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  July  ii, 
1898,  in  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr. 
Dougherty  of  Illinois : 

Resolved,  That  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  fifteen,  the  majority  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Council,  who  shall  investigate  the  entire 
subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  and  report  to  the 
Council. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The  president  of  the  Council  subsequently  appointed  the  com¬ 
mittee,  as  follows : 

William  R.  Harper  (chairman),  president  of  the  University 
of  Chicago;  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  president  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  (now  president  of  Tulane  University  of 
Louisiana);  James  B.  Angell,  president  of  the  University  of 
Michigan;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  professor  of  philosophy 
and  education  in  Columbia  University;  James  H.  Canfield, 
president  of  Ohio  State  University  (now  librarian  of  Columbia 
University) ;  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  and  Slater 
educational  funds;  Newton  C.  Dougherty,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Peoria,  Ill.;  Andrew  S.  Draper,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois;  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard 
University;  Edmund  J.  James,  professor  of  public  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  University  of  Chicago;  William  H.  Maxwell,  super- 

'  Presented  to  this  National  Council  of  Education  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  July  9, 
1901. 
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intendent  of  schools,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Bernard  J.  Moses,  pro¬ 
fessor  of.  history  and  political  economy  in  the  University  of 
California;  J.  G.  Schurman,  president  of  Cornell  University; 
F.  Louis  Soldan,  superintendent  of  schools, St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Wilson,  president  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

MEETINGS 

The  committee  have  held  three  protracted  meetings:  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  November  2,  3,  and  4,  1899;  at  Chicago, 
Ill.,  on  February  26,  27,  and  28,  1900;  and  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
on  May  23  and  24,  1901.  The  first  meeting  of  the  committee 
was  attended  by  all  the  members  except  Messrs.  Angell,  James 
(absent  in  Europe),  and  Moses.  The  second  meeting  was  at¬ 
tended  by  Messrs.  Harper,  Alderman,  Butler,  Dougherty, 
Draper,  Eliot,  and  Soldan.  The  third  meeting  was  attended 
by  Messrs.  Harper,  Butler,  Canfield,  Dougherty,  Draper,  Eliot, 
and  Maxwell. 

Mr.  Moses  has  been  absent  froni  the  country  on  public  busi¬ 
ness,  and  so  has  been  prevented  from  sharing  in  any  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Wilson’s  untimely  death 
in  1900  deprived  the  committee  of  the  benefit  of  his  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

PRELIMINARY  INQUIRIES 

Before  the  committee  came  together  for  the  first  time,  indi¬ 
vidual  members  had,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman,  undertaken 
to  prepare  reports  upon  special  phases  of  the  subject  referred 
to  the  committee,  with  a  view  to  preparing  the  way  for  their 
more  intelligent  consideration  and  discussion.  The  reports  so 
prepared  included  one  by  Mr.  James,  on  the  constitutionality  of 
a  national  university  (printed  in  the  Educational  Review, 
xviii,  p.  ,451-66,  December,  1899);  one  by  Mr,  Canfield,  on 
past  efforts  to  establish  a  national  university  and  the  reasons 
for  their  failure;  two  by  Mr.  Butler,  on  bills  to  establish  a 
national  university  pending  before  the  Congress,  and  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  any  funds  and  bequests  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
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national  university,  respectively;  one  by  Mr.  Harper,  on  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  to  secure  provision  for  further  study  in 
the  government  departments  at  Washington  by  graduates  of 
those  institutions;  two  by  Mr.  Eliot,  on  the  existing  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  at  W'ashington  which  might  be  afifected  by  any 
scheme  for  a  national  university,  and  the  number,  variety, 
extent,  and  character  of  the  scientific  or  technical  departments 
of  governmental  work  which  might  properly  be  included  in  any 
scheme  for  a  national  university,  respectively;  one  by  Mr.  An- 
gell,  on  the  probable  attitude  of  the  principal  universities  of  the 
country  toward  the  project  to  establish  a  national  university; 
and  one  by  Mr.  Ma.xwell,  on  existing  organizations  which  are 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  national  university. 

QUESTIONS  STATED 

With  the  information  contained  in  these  reports  before  them, 
the  committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Should  there  be  established  a  statutory  university  of  the 
United  States? 

2.  (a)  If  the  first  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
how.  should  such  university  be  established  and  governed,  and 
what  should  be  its  scope  and  functions? 

(b)  If  the  first  question  be  answered  in  the  negative,  should 
the  Congress  be  asked  to  place  the  educational  facilities  of  the 
gt  )vernment  departments  at  the  disposal  of  a  non-governmental 
institution? 

3.  If  the  question  2  (b)  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
should  a  plan  be  devised  by  which,  thru  the  co-operation  of  sev¬ 
eral  institutions,  such  a  non-governmental  institution  might  be 
established  and  maintained  at  Washington,  this  to  involve  its 
incorporation  and  governmental  aid? 

ARGUMENT  FOR  A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 

In  considering  the  first  question,  the  committee  took  into 
careful  consideration  the  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  a 
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statutory  university  of  the  United  States,  which  is  usually  pre-  % 
sented  in  the  following  form : 

1.  Such  a  university  is  needed  to  complete  and  to  crown  the 
educational  system  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Such  a  university  is  needed  to  supplement  the  resources  of 
existing  institutions  and  to  offer  opportunities  for  more  ad¬ 
vanced  investigation  and  research  than  are  now  offered  by  the 
universities  of  the  country. 

3.  Such  a  university  was  urged  by  Washington,  and  has 
been  urged  by  many  eminent  statesmen  since  the  foundation  of 
the  government,  as  desirable  and  necessary. 

4.  Such  a  university  is  needed  in  order  to  co-ordinate  the 
scientific  work  now  being  carried  on  in  the  several  government 
departments  at  Washington,  and  to  put  that  work  at  the  dis-  \ 
pcjsal  of  advanced  and  adecpiately  trained  students. 

CRITICIS.M  OF  THIS  ARGUMENT 

W'aiving  all  cpiestions  of  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  for  a  university  of  the  United  States,  which 
power  is  held  by  Mr.  James  in  the  report  above  referred  to  (see 
p.  2)  to  be  fully  established,  the  fourfold  argument  in  favor  of 
a  national  university  suggests  the  following  considerations  and 
comments : 

I.  There  is  no  educational  system  of  the  United  States  in 
the  formal  and  legal  sense  in  which  there  is  an  educational  sys¬ 
tem  of  each  of  the  several  States,  and  therefore  the  contention 
that  there  should  be  a  national  university  to  serve  the  nation  as 
each  of  the  State  universities  serves  its  State  and  the  State  edu¬ 
cational  system,  rests  upon  a  false  analogy.  In  a  general  and 
popular  sense  there  is  undoubtedly  an  American  educational 
system,  but  it  consists  of  institutions  of  three  different  types : 

(A)  Those  which  the  State  establishes  and  maintains,  such 
as  the  public  schools  and  the  State  universities. 

(B) ' Those  which  the  State  authorizes,  such  as  school  and 
university  corporations,  private  or  semi-public  in  character, 
which  gain  their  powers  and  privileges  by  charter,  and  which 
are  often  exempt  in  whole  or  in  part  from  taxation. 
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(C)  Those  which  the  State  permits,  such  as  private-venture 
(unincorporated)  educational  undertakings  of  various  kinds. 

Each  of  these  classes  is  in  a  true  sense  national,  in  that  it  re¬ 
flects  and  represents  in  part  the  way  which  the  American  people 
have  followed  in  providing  general  education.  No  inventory 
of  the  nation’s  educational  activity  is  complete  that  does  not 
include  them  all.  There  are  in  existence  at  the  present  time  a 
group  of  truly  national  universities,  some  of  them  of  the  state- 
authorized  and  some  of  the  state-supported  type,  and  in  them 
the  national  ideals  and  the  national  temper  are  as  truly  revealed 
and  realized  as  are  those  of  Germany  in  Berlin  and  in  Leipzig, 
those  of  England  in  Oxford  and  in  Cambridge,  and  those  of 
France  in  Paris  and  in  Montpelier.  The  arguments  for  a 
statutory  national  university  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
there  is  now  no  national  university  in  existence  is  only  formally 
true;  in  fact,  it  is  without  foundation. 

2.  The  argument  that  a  statutory  national  university  is  needed 
to  supplement  the  resources  of  existing  institutions  is  based 
upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  facts.  No  one  of  the  world’s 
universities  can  possibly  be  supreme  in  all  departments  of  intel¬ 
lectual  activity;  a  statutory  university  of  the  United  States 
could  not  be  so.  Conditions  of  time,  place,  special  equipment, 
and  of  individual  scholarship  all  tend  to  make  one  university 
stronger  in  some  one  field  of  investigation  than  in  others,  and 
to  render  it  as  unwise  as  it  is  impracticable  for  any  one  univer¬ 
sity  to  set  before  itself  the  hope  of  excelling  in  every  branch  of 
scholarship.  The  universities  of  the  United  States  now  offer 
ample  opportunities  for  the  most  advanced  research,  and  these 
opportunities  in  many  dej^artments  are  far  in  excess  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  wishing  to  avail  of  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  university  which  should  aim  to  hold  mature  and  highly  trained 
men  indefinitely  in  the  stage  of  learning  wdthout  either  produc¬ 
ing  or  teaching  would  be  a  positive  injury  to  the  national  life 
and  character.  The  period  of  preparation  for  the  active  duties 
of  life  is  already  unduly  prolonged. 

3.  An  examination  of  the  several  passages  in  the  speeches 
and  writings  of  Washington  that  relate  to  a  national  univer¬ 
sity  discloses  the  facts  that  the  evil  against  which  he  wished  a 
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national  university  to  guard  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  jwssible, 
and  that  his  plans  and  hopes  have  been  realized  with  a  complete¬ 
ness  of  which  he  never  dreamed,  by  the  universities  which  have 
grown  up  in  the  United  States.  Washington’s  fear  was  that 
the  youth  of  America,  being  forced  to  obtain  their  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  Europe,  would  not  “  escape  the  danger  of  contracting 
principles  unfavorable  to  republican  government.”  Obviously 
this  fear  has  been  utterly  dispelled,  and  the  universities  that 
exist  are  far  more  complete  and  far  more  advanced  than  any¬ 
thing  that  could  have  been  foreseen  a  century  ago.  There  ap- 
I)ears,  therefore,  to  be  no  force  in  this  phase  of  the  argument 
for  a  statutory  university  at  Washington. 

4.  That  there  are  important  opportunities  for  research  of 
various  kinds  in  connection  with  the  government  laboratories 
and  collections  at  Washington  is  certain,  and  that  full  advan¬ 
tage  should  be  taken  of  these  opportunities  is  greatly  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  This  desire  is  confessed  by  the  Congress  itself  in  the 
joint  resolution  of  Ai)ril  12,  1892,  to  be  referred  to  more  fully 
hereafter,  and  is  frequently  expressed  by  the  directors  of  the 
scientific  work  of  the  government.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  only  way,  or  indeed  the  best  way,  to  make  use  of  these 
opportunities  is  thru  the  creation  of  a  statutory,  degree-confer¬ 
ring  university.  The  objections  to  such  an  institution  far  out¬ 
weigh  any  possible  advantages  which  might  follow  from  its 
establishment  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  fully  effective  the 
existing  opportunities  for  higher  instruction  and  .research  in 
connection  with  the  government  service,  especially  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  these  opportunities  fully  effective  in  what  is  in  our 
judgment  a  simpler  and  a  better  way. 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

The  committee,  therefore,  by  unanimous  vote — twelve  mem¬ 
bers  being  present  and  voting — adopted  the  following  declara¬ 
tion  on  November  3.  1899; 

I.  It  has  been  and  is  one  of  the  recognized  functions  of  the 
federal  government  to  encourage  and  aid,  but  not  to  control, 
the  educational  instrumentalities  of  the  country. 
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2.  No  one  of  the  bills  heretofore  brought  before  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  incorporation  of  a  national  university  at  Wash¬ 
ington  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  this  committee  as  a 
practicable  measure. 

3.  The  government  is  not  called  upon  to  maintain  at  the 
capital  a  university  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 

In  this  declaration  the  committee  answered  in  the  negative 
the  first  question  under  consideration,  namely :  Should  there  be 
established  a  statutory  university  of  the  United  States? 

ALTERNATIVE  PLANS 

The  second  question  before  the  committee  was;  Should  the 
Congress  lie  asked  to  place  the  educational  facilities  of  the 
government  departments  at  the  disposal  of  a  non-governmental 
institution  ? 

It  appears  from  the  public  record  that  the  Congress  has 
already  done  this.  There  are  two  e.xpressions  of  the  will  and 
the  purpose  of  the  Congress  in  this  matter. 

The  first  is  contained  in  the  joint  resolution,  approved  April 
12,  1892,  which  is  as  follows: 

Joint  resolution  to  encourage  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  at  the  national  capital  by  defining  the  policy  of  the 
government  with  reference  to  the  use  of  its  literary  and  scientific  collections 
by  students  : 

Whereas,  Large  collections  illustrative  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences, 
and  facilitating  literary  and  scientific  research,  have  been  accumulated  by 
the  action  of  Congress  thru  a  series  of  years  at  the  national  capital ; 
and 

Whereas,  It  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  government  thereby  to  pro¬ 
mote  research  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  is  now  the  settled  policy 
and  present  practice  of  those  charged  with  the  care  of  these  collections 
specially  to  encourage  students  who  devote  their  time  to  the  investigation 
and  study  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  by  allowing  to  them  all  proper  use 
thereof ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  represented  that  the  enumeration  of  these  facilities  and 
the  formal  statement  of  this  policy  will  encourage  the  establishment  and 
endowment  of  institutions  of  learning  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  work  of  education  by  attracting  students  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  aforesaid  under  the  direction  of  competent  instructors ; 
therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  facilities  for  research 
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and  illustration  in  the  following  and  any  other  governmental  collections 
now  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  established  in  the  city  of  Washington 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  shall  be  accessible,  under  such  rules  and 
restrictions  as  the  officers  in  charge  of  each  collection  may  prescribe,  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  authority  as  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  permitted  by  law,  to 
the  scientific  investigators  and  to  students  of  any  institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  now  incorporated  or  hereafter  to  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Congress  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  wit : 

One.  Of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Two.  Of  the  National  Museum. 

Three.  Of  the  Patent  Office. 

Four.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Five.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Six.  Of  the  Army  Medical  Museum. 

Seven.  Of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Eight.  Of  the  Fish  Commission. 

Nine.  Of  the  Botanic  Gardens. 

Ten.  Of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Eleven.  Of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Twelve.  Of  the  Naval  Observatory. 

Approved,  April  12,  1892. 

The  second  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
general  deficiency  appropriation 'bill  passed  at  the  second  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  and  approved  March  3,  1901 : 

That  facilities  for  study  and  research  in  the  government  departments, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  National  Museum,  the  Zoological  Park,  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  Fish  Commission,  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and 
similar  institutions  hereafter  established  shall  be  afforded  to  scientific 
investigators  and  to  duly  qualified  individuals,  students,  and  graduates  of 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  as  well  as  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  under  such  rules  and  restrictions  as  the  heads  of 
the  departments  and  bureaus  mentioned  may  prescribe. 

The  joint  resolution  of  April  12,  1892,  placed  the  govern¬ 
mental  facilities  for  research  at  the  disposal  of  duly  qualified 
students  of  institutions  of  learning  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
law  of  March  3,  1901,  extends  the  same  privilege  to  duly  quali¬ 
fied  students  or  graduates  of  institutions  of  learning  wherever 
they  may  be  situated  thruout  the  United  States. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  has  already  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  make  possible  all  that  is  desired  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  and  it  only  remains  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  the  ad¬ 
vanced  students  who  wish  to  avail  of  the  opportunities  offered 
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may  be  given  such  systematic  information,  direction,  and  over¬ 
sight  as  they  may  need  in  order  to  carry  on  their  studies  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  in  order  that  such  official  records  of  their 
work  at  Washington  may  be  kept  as  will  justify  the  several  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  country  in  recognizing  the  period  spent  in  study 
and  investigation  at  Washington  in  passing  upon  their  qualifi¬ 
cations  as  candidates  for  the  higher  academic  degrees. 

A  NON-GOVERNMENTAL  INSTITUTION  AT  WASHINGTON 

The  remaining  question  before  the  committee  for  considera¬ 
tion  was,  then,  this:  Should  a  plan  be  devised  by  which,  thru 
the  co-operation  of  several  institutions,  such  a  non-govern¬ 
mental  institution  should  be  established  and  maintained  at 
Washington,  this  to  involve  its  incorporation  and  governmental 
aid? 

The  subject  of  the  best  form  of  organization  for  such  an  in¬ 
stitution  and  of  its  precise  relations  to  the  government  has  been 
given  prolonged  consideration.  Advice  and  suggestion  have 
been  sought  from  the  heads  of  the  several  scientific  bureaus  at 
Washington,  from  the  representatives  of  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  from  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  State  universities  and  land-grant  colleges,  and 
from  many  others  believed  or  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the 
question.  It  seemed  at  first  as  if  a  solution  might  be  found 
thru  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  that  it  might  most  wisely 
undertake  the  advisory  and  supervisory  functions  for  which 
provision  was  to  be  made.  The  authorities  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  however,  did  not  view  the  suggestion  with  favor, 
and,  in  addition,  they  were  doubtful  of  their  legal  capacity  to 
perform  such  functions.  Another  objection  was  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  restricts  itself  to  the  field 
of  the  natural  sciences,  whereas  students  of  history,  political 
economy,  and  philology  are  also  to  he  provided  for. 

An  alternative  suggestion  was  that  the  Bureau  of  Education 
should  be  asked  to  assume  executive  control  of  the  proposed 
student  body.  On  reflection,  however,  it  appeared  that  this 
would  require  far-reaching  amendments  to  the  law  governing 
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the  bureau,  that  these  might  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain, 
and  that  the  matter  might  become  complicated  with  wholly 
extraneous  considerations  relating  to  the  status  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  the  extension  of  its  authority  in  other  direc¬ 
tions. 

It  has,  therefore,  seemed  best  to  the  committee  not  to  propose 
either  of  the  plans  above  mentioned. 

The  committee  have  been  advised,  however,  of  a  plan  for  a 
non-governmental  institution  at  Washington,  which  may  be 
able  to  supply  all  that  is  desired.  This  plan  is  the  outcome  of 
action  taken  by  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences  and  by 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Association. 

WASHINGTON  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 

The  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences  includes  in  its  mem¬ 
bership  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  directors  and  officers  of  the 
scientific  bureaus  of  the  government.  It  was  organized  in  1898 
and  grew  out  of  the  affiliation  which  had  previously  existed 
between  the  local  scientific  societies.  It  is  an  incorporated 
body,  having  for  its  main  object  to  bring  within  a  single  organi¬ 
zation  the  representatives  of  the  varied  scientific  work  being 
carried  on  at  the  capital.  The  academy  has  power  to  acquire 
and  to  hold  real  estate,  to  publish,  to  conduct,  or  to  assist  inves¬ 
tigation  in  any  department  of  science,  to  maintain  a  library,  and, 
in  general,  to  transact  any  business  pertinent  to  an  academy  of 
sciences.  The  list  of  members,  resident  and  non-resident,  of 
the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences  shows  that  it  is  national 
in  its  scope  and  influence,  and  that  representatives  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  history,  education,  and  political  economy  are  included. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  George  Washington  Memorial  Association  is  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  women,  incorporated  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
1898,  “  to  advance  and  secure  the  establishment  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  of  a  university,  for  the  purposes,  and  with 
the  objects,  substantially  as  contemplated  and  set  forth  in,  and 
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by,  the  last  will  of  George  Washington,  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  increase  the  opportunities 
for  the  higher  education  of  the  youth  of  the  said  United  States, 
and  to  this  end  to  collect,  take,  and  hold  moneys,  gifts,  and  en¬ 
dowments,  to  take  and  to  hold  by  purchase,  donations,  or  devise, 
real  estate,  to  erect  and  furnish  buildings  to  be  used  by  said 
university,  when  legally  established,”  and  so  forth. 

In  the  year  1901  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Association  was  amended  in  due  legal 
form,  and  all  mention  of  a  university  was  omitted  from  the 
statement  of  its  purposes.  The  object  of  the  association  is 
now  declared  to  be  “  to  aid  in  securing  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  the  increase  of  opportunities  for  higher  education, 
as  recommended  by  George  Washington,  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  his  various  messages  to  Con¬ 
gress,  notably  in  the  first,  in  favor  of  ‘  the  promotion  of  science 
and  literature,’  and  substantially  as  contemplated  and  set  forth 
in  the  last  will  of  George  Washington,  and  by  and  thru  such 
other  plans  and  methods  as  may  be  necessary  and  suitable  for 
the  objects  and  purposes  herein  set  forth,  and  to  this  end  to  col¬ 
lect,  take,  and  hold  moneys,  gifts,  and  endowments,  to  take  by 
purchase,  donation,  or  devise,  real  estate,  and  hold  the  same,  to 
erect  and  furnish  buildings  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  herein 
set  forth,  and,  when  necessary  for  the  said  purposes,  to  sell, 
convey,  mortgage,  and  exchange  any  real  and  personal  estate 
which  the  association  may  hold,  and  to  do  any  and  all  things 
which  may  lawfully  be  done  in  carrying  out  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  this  corporation.” 

ACTION  OF  THESE  ORGANIZATIONS 

It  appears  that  action  has  been  taken  by  these  organizations 
— ^by  the  board  of  managers  of  the  former  on  February  26, 
1901,  and  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  latter  on  March  13, 
1901 — which  brings  the  support  of  each  to  a  plan  for  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  type  which  has  been  discussed  above.  Both  organi¬ 
zations  have  agreed  to  co-operate  to  found  an  institution  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  as  a  memorial  to  George  Washington, 
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which  shall  be  maintained  to  promote  the  advanced  study  of  the 
sciences  and  the  liberal  arts,  and  which  shall  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  and  the  intent  of  the  joint  resolution  of  April 
12,  1892,  and  of  the  law  of  March  3,  1901. 

WASHINGTON  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTION 

On  May  17,  1901,  articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  signed  by  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  president  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Charlotte  Everett  Hopkins, 
president  of  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Association; 
C.  Hart  Merriam,  chief  of  the  United  States  Biological  Survey; 
George  M.  Sternberg,  surgeon-general,  United  States  army; 
Charles  D.  Wolcott,  director  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey;  and  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  as  follows : 

ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION. 

We,  the  undersigned,  persons  of  full  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  majority  of  whom  are  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
being  desirous  to  establish  and  maintain,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  an 
institution  in  memory  of  George  Washington  for  promoting  science  and 
literature,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  as  a  body  corporate,  for  said  pur¬ 
pose,  under  the  general  incorporation  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enacted  for  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  we  do  hereby  certify  in 
pursuance  of  said  acts  as  follows : 

1.  The  name  or  title  by  which  such  institution  shall  be  known  in  law  is 
the  Washington  Memorial  Institution. 

2.  The  term  for  which  said  institution  is  organized  is  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years. 

3.  The  particular  business  and  objects  of  the  institution  are  :  to  create  a 
memorial  to  George  Washington;  to  promote  science  and  literature;  to 
provide  opportunities  and  facilities  for  higher  learning ;  and  to  facilitate 
the  utilization  of  the  scientific  and  other  resources  of  the  government  for 
purposes  of  research  and  higher  education. 

4.  The  number  of  its  trustees  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence  shall  be 
fifteen. 

Steps  are  to  be  taken  at  once  by  these  incorporators  to 
organize  the  institution,  as  described,  and  to  select  a  body  of 
trustees  which  shall  be  efficient  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  variety  of  scientific  and  educational  interests. 
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Concerning  the  proposed  institution,  we  assume : 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  PROPOSED 

1.  That  it  will  be  independent  of  government  support  or 
control,  as  it  will  also  be  independent  of  the  support  or  control 
of  existing  educational  institutions.  It  might  well  appeal  with 
peculiar  force  to  the  generosity  of  those  men  and  women  who 
are  willing  to  increase,  and  who  are  desirous  of  increasing,  the 
endowment  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

2.  That  its  objects  will  be : 

(a)  To  facilitate  the  use  of  the  scientific  and  other  resources 
of  the  government  for  research. 

(&)  To  co-operate  with  universities,  colleges,  and  individuals 
in  securing  to  properly  cjualified  persons  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vanced  study  and  research  now  obtainable  only  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  in  Washington  and  not  at  all  elsewhere. 

3.  That  its  oversight  and  control  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  and  officers  representing  the  educational  experience 
and  ideals  of  the  existing  institutions  for  higher  education. 

4.  That  the  arrangements  between  the  student  body  and  the 
several  governmental  bureaus  will  be  made,  subject  to  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  trustees,  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest 
|M)ssible  extent  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  government  officials  will  advise  rather  than  in¬ 
struct  the  students  assigned  to  them. 

5.  That  the  sr)le  test  of  admission  to  the  ])rivileges  which  the 
intitution  offer  will  he  merit  and  proficiency,  to  be  ascertained 
in  such  way  as  the  trustees  shall  provide. 

6.  That  students  coming  from  universities  and  colleges  for  a 
period  of  study  or  investigation  at  Washington  will,  upon  re¬ 
quest,  be  given  ajipropriate  credentials,  on  completing  their 
work,  for  presentation  to  the  institution  from  which  they  seek 
a  degree. 

7.  That  students  working  in  government  laboratories  or  col¬ 
lections  will  lie  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  there  pre¬ 
vailing. 

8.  That,  if  successfully  carried  out,  this  plan  will  provide  a 
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body  of  trained  students,  ready  for  expert  work,  many  of  whom 
might  enter  the  government  service,  while  others  would  become 
instructors  in  institutions  of  learning  or  be  engaged  as  experts 
in  a  private  capacity. 

PROVISION  FOR  STUDENTS 

The  departments  or  subjects  in  which  graduate  students 
could  be  received  and  the  provision  that  could  be  made  for 
them  at  present  are  unofficially  estimated  to  be  as  follows : 


Possible 

Instructors 

Maximum  Number 
OF  Students 

I.  Animal  industry . 

10 

25 

2.  Anthropology  and  ethnology . 

4 

«3 

3.  Astronomy . 

3  ! 

8 

4.  Botany . . 

11 

25 

5.  Cartography . 

2 

5 

6.  Chemistry .  . 

6  1 

10 

7.  Forestry . 

10 

20 

8.  Geology . 

10 

17 

9.  History  (Library  of  Congress) . 

5 

10 

10.  History  and  diplomacy  (State  department). . . 

1  I 

5 

11.  Hydrography . 

12.  Library  administration  and  methods  (Library 

5 

10 

of  Congress) . 

5 

tS 

13.  Magnetism . 

I 

2 

14.  Meteorology .  . 

5 

15 

15.  Mineral  resources . 

2 

5 

16.  Palaeontology . 

5 

7 

17.  Physics .  . 

2 

3 

18.  Standards  (Bureau  of) . 

Now  being 

organized 

19.  Statistics . 

2 

20.  Tides . 

X 

2 

21.  Topography . 

.  10 

20 

22.  Zofilogy . 

34 

50 

134 

272 

ACTION  OF  COMMITTEE 

The  committee  have  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  wc  approve  the  plan  for  a  non-governmental  institution, 
known  as  the  Washington  Memorial  Institution,  to  be  established  and 
maintained  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  purposes  of  promoting  the  study 
of  science  and  the  liberal  arts  at  the  national  capital,  and  of  exercising 
systemic  oversight  of  the  advanced  study  and  investigation  to  be  carried  on 
by  duly  qualified  students  in  the  governmental  laboratories  and  collections, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved 
April  12,  1892,  and  those  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901, 
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We  recommend  that  the  National  Council  of  Education 
adopt  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  authorized  by  resolution  of 
July  ii,  1898,  to  investigate  the  entire  subject  of  a  national  university  be 
received,  and  the  committee  discharged. 

William  R.  Harper,  Chairman. 

Edwin  A.  Alderman. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

James  H.  Canfield. 

J.  L.  M.  Curry. 

Newton  C.  Dougherty. 

Andrew'  S.  Draper. 

Charles  W.  Eliot. 

William  H.  Maxwell. 

J.  G.  SCHURMAN. 

F.  Louis  Soldan. 

Note. — Mr.  Edward  J.  James  was  unable  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  declines  to  sign  the  report. 


May  24,  1901. 
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HOLT'S  “TALKS  ON  CIVICS” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review. 

Dear  Sir:  Because  of  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  not,  I  trust,  because  of  any  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  my  treatment  of  it,  I  ask  you  to  consider 
whether  a  few  comments  on  your  generous  note  ^  on  my  Talks 
on  civics  are  worth  presenting  to  your  readers. 

You  speak  of  “  Aristotle  and  Hegel’s  supreme  mastery  of 
facts  ”  as  throwing  unfavorable  contrast  upon  “  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer’s  fondness  for  theorizing.”  It  might  perhaps  contribute  to 
edification  if  you  would  tell  us  what  other  use  a  mastery  of 
facts  can  subserve  which  is  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  theorizing.  I  am  blind  enough  to  suppiose  that  a 
possession  of  the  first  alone  marks  the  pedant,  while  the  right 
performance  of  the  second  raises  the  scholar  into  the  phi¬ 
losopher. 

To  come  to  lower  things,  you  attribute  to  me  the  “  theory 
that  the  state  should  do  nothing  that  it  can  avoid  doing.”  So 
far  from  holding  that  theory,  I  hold  that  the  state  should  do 
everything  that  it  can  do  better  than  private  enterprise  can. 

You  also  say  that  I  “  implicitly  follow  Rousseau  and  Spencer 
in  the  view  that  the  state  is  somehow  or  other  ‘  against 
nature.’  ”  I  am  proud  to  confess  a  profound  ignorance  of 
Rousseau,  but  such  knowledge  as  I  have  of  Spencer  does  not 
attribute  to  him  any  such  view.  He  seems  to  me  to  regard  the 
state  as  an  evolution  in  and  from  nature,  without  which  human 
progress  is  inconceivable.  Certainly  that  is  my  humble  view, 
and  T  suppose  my  view  has  been  influenced  more  by  him  than 
by  anybody  else. 

Probably  I  have  already  implied  my  concurrence  with  what 
you  state  as  your  own  opinion,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  you 

'  22  :  99  (Tune,  1901). 
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attribute  to  me — that  the  state  “  should  do  not  only  whatever 
it  can  do  well,  but  whatever  it  is  good  for  itself  to  do”;  tho 
I  have  made  my  qualification  that  it  cannot  “  do  well  ”  (com¬ 
paratively),  and  that  it  is  not  (comparatively)  “  good  for  itself 
to  do,”  what  private  enterprise  can  do  better. 

But  while  I  regard  the  state  as  an  evolution  in  conformity 
with  (not  “against  ”)  Nature,  I  regard  that  evolution  as  yet 
in  k  very  imperfect  stage — more  imperfect  in  American  cities 
than  in  those  of  any  other  “  first-class  ”  nation.  Therefore  I 
hold  that  the  things  that  the  state  “  can  do  well  ”  or  that  “  it  is 
good  for  itself  to  do  ”  are  not  as  many  as  they  will  be  as  the  evo¬ 
lution  progresses,  or  as  they  are  now  held  to  be  by  those  who 
consider  the  evolution  already  more  forward  than  I  consider  it. 

Your  apparent  misunderstanding  of  my  views  leads  me  to 
fear  that  my  book  does  not  adequately  express  them;  anti  if  you 
think  it  worth  while  to  give  me  chapter  and  verse  appearing  to 
express  them  as  you  understand  them,  I  shall  be  very  grateful 
and  try  to  express  them  better  in  the  next  edition. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Holt 

June  5,  igoi. 


[Our  view  of  Aristotle  and  Hegel  is  that  the  success,  as  we 
think,  of  their  theorizing  was  due  to  their  exceptional  capacity 
to  see  facts  as  they  are.  Our  view  of  Herbert  Spencer  is  that 
his  architectonic  scheme  prevents  his  seeing  many  facts  which, 
if  seen,  would  invalidate  much  of  his  reasoning. 

The  general  impression  produced  on  us  in  reading  Mr.  Holt’s 
admirable  book  was  that  in  tone  and  tendency  it  accepted  the 
view — the  wrong  view,  as  we  think — that  the  state  limits  and 
cramps  human  individuality  instead  of  perfecting  and  enrich¬ 
ing  it.  Mr.  Spencer’s  pamphlet,  Man  versus  the  state,  is 
crowded  with  arguments  to  prove  how  much  better  a  man  is, 
when  left  to  himself,  than  when  guided  and  guarded  by  the 
state  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Mr.  Holt’s  point  of  view  seems  to 
us  about  the  same  as  Mr.  Spencer’s. 

We  should  regret  a  triumph,  even  a  temporary  one,  of  col¬ 
lectivism  over  institutionalism ;  but  we  should  regret  a  triumph 
of  political,  or  social,  atomism  still  more. — Editor.] 
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WHAT  DOES  “RHETORIC”  MEAN? 

The  theory  of  English  teaching,  never  more  widely  or 
more  profoundly  interesting  than  now,  has  received  a  notable 
contribution  in  the  recent  report  of  the  pedagogical  section 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association.^  Ostensibly  this  re¬ 
port  deals  only — and  that  by  the  overworked  questionnaire 
method — with  the  highly  specialized  subject  of  “  graduate 
study  in  rhetoric.”  It  consists  of  sixty-three  answers  from 
teachers  of  graduate  courses  in  English  at  American  colleges 
and  universities  *  to  the  questions: 

1.  Is  rhetoric,  in  your  opinion,  a  proper  subject  for  grad¬ 
uate  work  ? 

2.  If  so,  what  is  the  proper  aim,  what  is  the  scope,  and 
what  are  the  leading  problems  of  rhetoric  as  a  graduate 
study? 

3.  If  rhetoric  in  your  opinion  should  not  be  admitted  to 
the  list  of  graduate  studies,  what  do  you  regard  as  the  strong¬ 
est  reasons  for  excluding  it? 

The  term  “  rhetoric  ”  was  “  purposely  ” — so  says  the  re¬ 
port — “  left  without  interpretation  or  limitation,”  so  that  the 
definitions  stated  or  implied  by  those  answering  the  ques¬ 
tions  give  us  to  know  with  some  exactness  what  rhetoric  actu¬ 
ally  means  to-day  in  the  vocabulary  of  experts.  As  might 
be  expected,  practically  no  one  uses  the  word  in  its  old 
sense  of  prescriptive  rules  for  composition,  tho  the  minority 
who  regard  rhetoric  as  not  a  proper  subject -for  graduate 
study  identify  it  with  composition  or  theme-writing.  The 
majority,  however,  who  would  admit  it  to  the  curriculum  of 
graduate  studies,  define  it,  in  varying  terms,  as  the  science 
or  theory  of  the  process  of  communication  by  language. 

The  significance  of  this  definition  is  not  trivial.  From 
classic  times  the  act  of  discourse  has  been  subject  to  analysis, 

‘  The  names  of  Professors  F.  N.  Scott,  president,  and  W,  E.  Mead,  secretary, 
of  the  section  are  appended  to  the  report. 

’  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  at  how  many  colleges  and  universities  rhetoric 
is  now  pursued  as  a  graduate  study,  but  upon  this  point  the  report  does  not  en¬ 
lighten  us.  I  believe  that  the  University  of  Michigan  was  the  first  to  sanction  the 
graduate  study  of  rhetoric.  At  Vassar  College  the  development  of  rhetorical 
theory  has  been  a  minor  subject  with  four  or  five  graduate  students  during  the 
past  two  years. 
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with  a  view  to  discovering  its  laws.  The  purpose  of  this 
analysis,  at  first  purely  utilitarian, — that  is,  for  the  sake  of 
making  the  act  more  efficient, — seems  now  for  the  first  time 
to  be  conceived  as  disinterestedly  scientific.  Like  other  scien¬ 
tific  investigation,  its  results  may  ultimately  serve  some  prac¬ 
tical  end,  but  the  graduate  study  of  the  act  of  discourse  need 
take  no  more  account  of  any  utilitarian  purpose  than  does 
graduate  study  in  physics  or  in  pure  mathematics.  This  is. 
indeed,  a  new  word  in  the  teaching  of  English,  and  one  whose 
import  cannot  be  lightly  regarded. 

The  reports  of  those  favoring  graduate  study  in  rhetoric 
indicate  an  all  but  unanimous  disapproval  of  formal  rhetoric 
as  a  subject  for  study,  graduate  or  undergraduate,  on  the 
ground  that  it  consists  merely  of  a  mass  of  empirical  formulae, 
unrelated  to  each  other  or  to  any  principle  of  modern  psy¬ 
chology,  a  dogmatic  assumption  where  tentative  scientific 
investigation  is  demanded. 

Such  investigation  cannot,  it  is  apparent,  be  carried  on  by 
undergraduates.  To  graduate  students,  then,  we  must  look 
for  the  development  of  the  new  science  of  rhetoric.  The  un¬ 
formulated  condition  of  that  science  at  present  only  enhances 
its  value  for  purposes  of  advanced  research.  Rhetorical 
theory  affords  a  field  almost  unworked  by  modern  tools  or 
with  modern  methods.  It  presents  innumerable  problems 
demanding  solution  on  the  basis  of  recently  formulated  psy¬ 
chological  and  jesthetic  principles.  A  few  of  these  problems 
suggested  in  the  report  may  be  mentioned  as  indicating  the 
richness  of  the  opportunity  for  investigation  offered:  “The 
nature  and  functions  of  discourse,  its  proper  conditions  and 
results,  definition  of  the  various  kinds  of  discourse  in  psy¬ 
chological  terms,  determination  of  the  aesthetic  basis  for  cer¬ 
tain  rhetorical  ‘effects’;  the  nature  and  function  of  figures 
of  speech  in  general,  of  specific  figures,  prose  rhythms,  the 
theory  of  criticism,  the  fundamental  theory  of  narration,  the 
relations  of  argument  to  formal  and  to  real  logic,  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  a  distinct  and  widespread  form  such  as  the  short 
story,  the  analysis  of  a  particular  method,  such  as  George 
Meredith’s,”  and  so  forth. 

Evidently  many  of  these  problems  pass  over  into  the  field 
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of  literary  criticism,  so  called,  a  field  never  yet  deeply  enough 
tilled,  for  lack  of  the  proper  psychological  implements.  One 
of  the  significant  features  of  the  report  is  the  close  relation 
evidently  existing  in  the  minds  of  English  experts  at  the 
present  time  between  literary  criticism  and  rhetoric — sub¬ 
jects  often  set  in  different  departments  of  our  colleges,  and 
jealously  depreciated  each  by  tbe  other.  If  the  term  rhetoric 
is  once  understood,  however,  in  its  new  sense  as  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  communication  by  language,  explanatory 
on  psychologic  grounds  of  all  forms  of  written  or  spoken  dis¬ 
course,  any  sense  of  antagonism  between  it  and  literary  criti¬ 
cism  straightway  becomes  impossible,  not  to  say  absurd. 
Both  in  material  and  in  method  the  two  subjects  find  meeting 
ground  and  opportunity  for  mutual  re-enforcement. 

The  relations  of  rhetoric  as  a  graduate  study  to  other  de¬ 
partments  of  instruction  are  implied  in  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ments.  On  the  side  of  method,  affirms  the  report,  rhetorical 
theory  touches  all  the  psychologic  sciences,  namely  psychol¬ 
ogy  itself,  logic,  aesthetics,  sociology.  On  the  side  of  ma¬ 
terial,  it  uses  history,  language,  literature,  all  fine  art. 

Such  a  conception  of  rhetoric  in  its  essential  nature  and 
relationships,  when  avowed  by  a  majority  of  teachers  of 
graduate  courses  in  English  thruout*the  country,  shows, 
among  other  things,  how  far  the  recent  reconstruction  in 
practical  English  teaching  has  gone  to  leaven  the  theory  of 
the  subject.  This  reconstruction  is  familiar  enough  in  its 
external  features,  at  least,  to  demand  only  a  sentence  of  re¬ 
call.  Within  the  memory  almost  of  the  youngest  of  English 
teachers,  the  precepts  of  formal  rhetoric  as  a  guide  to  writing 
have  been  discredited  and  abandoned,  the  act  of  composi¬ 
tion  in  our  schools  has  been  conditioned  more  naturally  by 
a  real  occasion  for  writing  and  a  real  audience  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed,  such  theory  as  must  be  involved  in  the  criticism  of 
the  student’s  writing  has  grown  steadily  less  complex  and 
dogmatic  because  springing  more  directly  from  the  writing 
itself;  in  short,  the  tendency  of  every  recent  reform  in  com¬ 
position  teaching  has  been  to  free  the  student’s  act  of  writ¬ 
ing  from  all  artificial  conditions,  and  to  substitute  for  these 
such  conditions  as  accompany  a  genuine  act  of  writing  out- 
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side  of  the  schoolroom.  The  purpose  of  this  substitution  has 
of  course  been  purely  practical;  that,  namely,  of  making  the 
student’s  writing  thereby  fresher,  directer,  more  spontane¬ 
ously  effective.  And  this  practical  purpose  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  been  fulfilled  in  precisely  the  degree  to  which  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  real  for  artificial  conditions  has  actually  been 
made.  But  more  than  this,  once  the  normal  writing-act 
comes  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  artificial  process 
of  manufacturing  a  composition,  the  scientific  study  of  the 
normal  writing-act  becomes  for  the  first  time  possible.  Out 
of  this  distinction,  then,  painfully  learned  by  the  practical 
teacher  of  composition,  arises  the  possibility  for  the  modem 
science  of  rhetoric  recognized  in  the  report  of  the  pedagogi¬ 
cal  section. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  expert  recognition  of  a  pure 
theory  of  rhetoric  following,  not  preceding,  intelligent  prac¬ 
tice  in  composition,  will  go  far  to  set  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  writing  in  their  proper  relations  to  each  other 
thruout  the  educational  field.  It  cannot,  perhaps,  do  more 
than  rationalize,  and  therefore  accelerate,  the  practical  move¬ 
ment  toward  establishing  this  right  relationship;  but  this  will 
be  regarded  as  a  substantial  service,  leaving,  as  it  does,  the 
practical  teacher  of  composition  free  to  open  up  new  fields 
for  the  theorist  to  occupy. 

Gertrude  Buck 

Vassar  College 
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Selections  from  the  sources  of  English  history — being  a  supplement  to  text¬ 
books  of  English  history;  b.  c.  55-a.  d.  1832.  Arranged  and  edited  by 
Charles  W.  Colby,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  McGill  University. 
New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  iSgg.  325  p.  St. 80. 

Source-book  of  English  history — for  the  use  of  schools  and  readers — Fidited  by 
Elizabeth  Kimball  Kendall,  M.  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  history  in 
Wellesley  College.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1900.  483  p. 
$2.00. 

Source-book  of  English  history — Leading  documents,  together  with  illustrative 
material  from  contemporary  writers  and  a  bibliography  of  sources — By  Guy 
Carleton  Lee,  Ph.  I).,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  New  York  ;  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1900.  609  p.  13.00. 

An  abundance  of  secondary  material  has  always  been  at 
hand  for  the  student  of  English  history,  and  since  the  authori¬ 
ties  have  agreed  that  a  wisely  directed  use  of  sources  is  desirable 
in  the  study  of  history  there  seems  likely  to  be  abundance  of 
source  material  in  the  same  fruitful  field.  Dr.  Henderson's 
recent  luxurious  volume  of  Side  lights  on  English  history 
stands  forth  to  tempt  the  most  dilettante  reader  who  may  find 
it  in  a  public  library  or  may  l^e  able  to  enjoy  its  possession  by 
virtue  of  the  plethora  of  his  own  purse.  The  three  volumes 
mentioned  above  are  the  attempts  of  three  competent  teachers 
to  provide  practical  working  source  books  for  school  and  col¬ 
lege  classes.  Each  of  these  is  in  its  own  way  deserving  of 
commendation.  Their  comparative  value  depends  very  much 
upon  the  teacher  and  the  class  by  which  they  are  used,  and  upon 
the  purpose  that  directs  their  use. 

The  numerous  source-books  that  are  falling  like  a  shower  at 
present  seem  to  be  dividing  into  two  classes,  suggesting  the 
existence  of  two  ideas  as  to  the  utility  of  sources.  One  class 
finds  its  material  chiefly  in  suggestive  series  of  passages,  narra¬ 
tive  and  picturesque,  that  may  be  used  to  vivify  systematic 
history.  The  other  class  attempts  to  fill  the  place  of  reference 
collections  of  documents,  as  well  as  to  provide  illustrative  con- 
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temporary  narratives.  Of  the  three  books  before  me  Dr. 
Colby’s  and  Miss  Kendall’s  belong  to  the  former  class  and  Dr. 
Lee’s  to  the  latter;  and  as  the  latter  is  a  more  exacting  and  diffi¬ 
cult  function  to  fulfill,  it  may  be  said  without  derogation  to  the 
value  and  utility  of  Dr.  Lee’s  took  that  the  other  two  accom¬ 
plish  somewhat  more  satisfactorily  what  they  are  intended  to 
perform.  Dr.  Lee’s  is  a  more  ambitious  volume  in  size  and 
scope,  and  must  therefore  be  judged  by  a  more  ambitious 
standard. 

Dr.  Colby’s  Selections  was  the  first  of  these  tooks  in  the 
field.  It  is  brought  up  to  1832,  and  contains  117  selections 
from  contemi)orary  or  nearly  contemporary  chronicles,  letters, 
memoirs,  and  similar  papers.  These  are  chosen  with  discretion 
and  with  a  good  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  interest  and 
suggestiveness.  Each  selection  is  accompanied  by  a  useful 
explanatory  introduction,  which  is  fuller  and  more  satisfactory 
in  this  volume  than  in  either  of  the  others.  The  classification 
is  by  house  periods — pre-Conquest,  Nonnan,  Plantagenet, 
Lancastrian  and  Yorkist,  Tudor,  Stuart,  and  Brunswick.  The 
introduction  is  an  interesting  essay  of  twenty-five  pages,  ably 
defending  the  use  of  sources,  but  making  very  few  practical 
suggestions  in  regard  to  their  actual  use  in  classes.  The  took 
is  compact  and  has  a  good  index. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  selections  made  by  Dr.  Colby 
and  by  Miss  Kendall  and  to  see  how  easily  two  goojd  books  of 
this  kind  can  be  intelligently  made  up  with  almost  no  duplica¬ 
tion.  Miss  Kendall’s  assured  position  as  a  teacher  and  a  text¬ 
book  writer  of  English  history  guarantees  the  value  of  the 
material  she  chooses.  One  ])oint  of  arrangement  that  should 
be  commended  strikes  one  upon  first  opening  the  volume.  The 
table  of  contents  gives  the  sources  as  well  as  the  subjects  of  the 
e.xtracts,  a  helpful  detail  which  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
other  editors.  The  classification  is  also  more  logical  and  sug¬ 
gestive  than  that  by  houses.  The  divisions  are :  Britons  and 
Saxons,  England  and  the  Danes,  Norman  England,  under 
Angevin  rule,  the  struggle  for  constitutional  liberty,  the  hun¬ 
dred  years’  war,  the  wars  of  the  roses,  the  Reformation,  the 
struggle  with  foreign  foes,  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  estrange¬ 
ment  of  the  King  and  the  nation,  the  Puritan  rebellion,  Puri- 
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tan  rule,  the  Stuart  restoration,  the  revolution,  political  condi¬ 
tions  after  1688,  in  Hanoverian  times,  the  strife  for  empire, 
the  great  war,  political  conditions  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  life  of  the  people,  the  empire.  These  topics  mean  some¬ 
thing  in  English  history  and  in  themselves  give  life  and  color 
to  the  book,  thereby  aiding  its  purpose.  The  relegation  of  all 
explanatory  notes  to  the  margins  of  the  small  pages  is  not  so 
commendable.  It  is  unsightly,  crowds  the  notes,  and  the  short 
lines  are  trying  to  the  eye.  The  margins  are  too  narrow  and 
the  notes  too  long  for  this  treatment.  This  is  the  only  real 
fault  in  this  useful  little  volume,  and  should  be  corrected  when 
a  new  edition  is  made.  There  is  a  brief  and  practical  intro¬ 
duction;  and  the  index  is  especially  good,  distinguishing  by 
type  the  names  of  authors  and  books  and  the  titles.  There  are 
15 1  selections. 

In  collections  like  the  foregoing,  where  the  range  of  choice  is 
so  wide  that  much  must  be  left  to  the  personal  taste  of  the 
editor,  no  criticism  can  fairly  be  luade  if  the  selections  are 
fairly  typical;  and  if  they  are  from  true  sources,  the  credibility 
of  which  is  properly  indicated.  But  Dr.  Lee  has  undertaken  a 
larger  task  and,  while  he  has  done  it  well  in  the  main,  some  of 
his  judgments  are  open  to  challenge.  For  example,  in  Part 
VI,  we  find  the  Petition  of  Right  and  the  Instrument  of 
Government,  but  not  the  Grand  Remonstrance  or  the  Agree¬ 
ment  of  the  people.  But  in  spite  of  a  few  omissions  of  impor¬ 
tant  documents,  this  volume  stands  as  the  most  complete 
source-book  of  its  kind  for  the  general  student  and  reader.  It 
is  not  a  rival  of  the  two  that  have  just  been  noticed,  for  it  does 
not  supply  the  elements  of  picturesqueness  and  narrative 
interest  which  is  caught  in  their  pages,  being  more  official  and 
documentary,  but  it  complements  them  well.  The  first  chap¬ 
ter,  on  “  Historians,  Catalogues,  and  Collections,”  is  useful. 
There  are  235  selections  and  the  classification  and  arrangement 
is  systematic  and  logical.  The  main  divisions,  eight  in  num¬ 
ber,  are;  bibliography  of  sources,  the  pre-Norman  period,  from 
the  Conquest  to  the  Charter,  from  the  Charter  to  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  the  Tudor  period,  the  struggle  for  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  England  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  nineteenth 
century.  These  parts  are  further  subdivided  into  chapters. 
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The  last,  chap,  xxxv.,  gives  the  Sand  River  convention  and 
those  of  Pretoria  and  London. 

The  only  attempt  at  illustration  in  any  of  these  volumes  is 
one  interesting  facsimile  of  a  draft  of  an  act  by  Lord  Chatham 
in  Miss  Kendall’s  volume.  This  suggests  the  query  why 
source-books,  which  lend  themselves  with  peculiar  readiness  to 
free  and  really  valuable  illustration,  should  not  have  their 
interest  and  serviceableness  still  further  enhanced  by  such 
treatment?  The  use  of  reproductions  and  facsimiles  of  old 
documents,  pictures,  and  other  historical  material  would  be  in 
full  accord  with  the  underlying  idea  of  the  source-book  and 
would  add  much  to  its  value. 

Edwin  A.  Start 

West  Medford,  Mass. 

Course  of  study  :  Chicago  Institute.  Four  numbers,  July,  igoo-January,  1901. 

Monthly,  $2.00  a  year. 

The  influence  of  experimental  schools  is  greatly  extended 
by  such  publications  as  the  Teachers  College  record,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  School  record,  and  this  new  monthly  of  the  Chicago 
Institute.  In  the  first  number  Colonel  Parker  announces  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  the  Chicago  Institute,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  Course  of  study;  then  follow  syllabi  of  the  work  of  the 
summer  school  in  all  departments.  The  later  numbers  contain 
the  plans  for  all  departments  of  the  Institute  from  September 
until  January.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Course  of  study  to 
“  present  in  theory  and  practice  a  full  exposition  of  the  work 
of  the  Institute  in  the  form  of  a  monthly  record  of  work  done 
in  all  grades  and  departments.  It  will  be  at  once  a  curriculum, 
guide,  and  text-book  of  the  students  in  the  Pedagogical  school 
[sic]  and  a  means  of  preparation  for  all  persons  who  propose 
to  attend  the  Chicago  Institute.”  It  is  also  intended  for 
parents  of  children  in  the  school,  and  for  all  students  of  the 
“  new  education.” 

The  numbers  thus  far  issued  are  evidences  of  a  remarkable 
attempt  to  give  not  only  a  complete  curriculum,  but  a  general 
guide  to  students.  In  case  the  detailed  notes  and  complete 
bibliographies  are  found  inadequate,  correspondence  is  invited. 
The  plan  of  the  Course  of  studv  differs  from  that  of  the 
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other  publications  named  above  in  having  every  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  school  represented  in  each  number,  instead  of 
limiting  a  number  to  one  or  two  subjects.  This  treatment  has 
the  advantage  of  presenting  the  breadth  of  the  Institute  in  its 
elementary,  high-school,  and  professional  work,  but  it  gives  an 
inadequate  idea  of  each  subject.  The  special  subjects  can  best 
be  reviewed  upon  the  completion  of  a  year’s  work. 

The  foundation  of  the  Chicago  Institute  affords  Colonel 
Parker  opportunity  to  develop  under  extremely  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  for  all  grades  from  kindergarten  to  college  and  normal 
classes  those  ideas  which  make  the  Cook  County  normal  school 
a  great  center  of  educational  interest.  Social  training,  con¬ 
centration,  knowledge  for  use,  appear  as  fundamentals  in  the 
plan  of  the  new  school.  The  work  outlined  for  the  primary 
grades  is  especially  suggestive,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  correlation  of  the  various  subjects,  the  use  of  observation 
and  motor  activity,  the  stress  laid  upon  the  imagination,  and 
the  freedom  from  petty  devices  as  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 
The  relation  of  subjects  is  more  clearly  seen  in  the  treatment 
of  geography  and  the  natural  sciences  than  in  that  of  any  other 
subject.  Not  only  English,  but  French  and  German,  and  to 
some  extent  Latin  and  Greek,  are  subordinated  to  the  demands 
of  other  studies.  Indeed,  the  doctrine,  “  Train  to  immediate 
use  ”  seems  to  be  carried  to  a  hazardous  extreme.  However, 
the  proof  of  the  Course  of  study  lies  in  the  application. 

Colonel  Parker  and  his  staff  have  placed  before  themselves 
a  great  undertaking,  and  have  done  a  great  service  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  problems  of  elementary  education  by  so  freely 
sharing  their  plans. 

John  F.  Reigart 

Ethical  Culture  Schools, 

New  York 


Essays  on  the  theory  of  numbers  :  I.  Continuity  and  irrational  numbers; 
II.  The  nature  and  meaning  of  numbers — By  Richard  Dedekind.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Wooster  Woodruff  Beman.  Chicago:  Ofien  Court  Publishing  Co., 
1901.  115  p.  75  cents. 

Under  the  above  title  Professor  Beman  has  placed  before 
English  readers  Dedekind’s  well-known  essay,  Stetigkeit  und 
irrational e  Zalilcn  (Braunschweig,  1872),  and  his  even  more 
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memorable  work,  Was  sind  und  was  sollcn  die  ZaJilen  (Braun¬ 
schweig,  1887  and  1893).  It  has  often  been  said  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  that  it  was  a  period  of  somewhat  reckless  dis¬ 
covery  with  the  help  of  the  new  analysis  and  geometry  of  the 
century  preceding,  a  period  of  pioneering  with  little  attention 
to  metes  and  bounds.  The  nineteenth  century,  on  the  other 
hand,  submitted  the  claims  of  the  pioneers  to  a  stricter  analysis, 
and  set  the  stakes  which  mark  their  limitations,  and  searched 
out  the  bases  of  the  mathematical  theories  thus  far  advanced. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  investigations  into  foun¬ 
dation  principles  is  that  which  pertains  to  numbers,  and  this 
investigation  has  l)een  practically  closed  to  English  readers 
until  now.  Algebra  teachers  speak  freely  about 
this  part  of  arithmetic  we  in  America  and  England  tradition¬ 
ally  relegate  to  algebra),  but  how  many  of  them  have  any  well- 
defined  idea  of  what  it  means  to  multiply  one  irrational  num¬ 
ber  by  another,  or  even  of  the  nature  of  such  a  number  ?  They 
may  have  heard  of  a  one-to-one  correspondence  between  real 
numbers  and  points  on  a  line,  but  in  any  pure  arithmetic  notion 
of  number  they  are  generally  deficient. 

Dedekind’s  theory,  here  expounded,  has  the  merits  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  of  independence  of  geometric  considerations.  It  is 
probably  the  best  introduction  to  the  subject  that  the  beginner 
can  read.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  at 
last  our  teachers  have  access,  altho  so  tardily,  to  this  work. 
While  translation  is  a  thankless  task,  and  one  is  apt  to  ask  why 
it  would  not  be  better  to  write  a  new  book,  this  question  fails 
when  we  consider  the  masterpieces  in  any  department.  Dede¬ 
kind’s  Essays  is  such  a  work,  and  Professor  Beman  has  given 
us  a  very  readable  translation.  It  would  not  be  true  to  repeat 
the  trite  bit  of  flattery,  “  It  reads  as  if  he  wr^^te  it,”  because  it 
does  not — he  writes  much  better;  but  it  reads  as  if  he  translated 
it,  and  that  means  a  good  deal. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  Uninersity 
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EDITORIAL 

The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  at  Detroit,  was  an 
unqualified  success.  President  Green’s  pro¬ 
gram  was  carefully  thought  out  and  well  sustained;  the  at¬ 
tendance  was  large  and  representative,  and  there  were  more 
papers  than  usual  that  were  noteworthy.  The  Council  was 
fortunate  almost  beyond  precedent.  Dr.  Harris’  opening  paper 
on  “  Isolation  in  the  school  ”  was  a  careful  philosophical  study 
which  ought  to  have  been  read  and  pondered  long  before 
it  was  debated.  Professor  Brown’s  thoro  and  well-propor¬ 
tioned  review  of  the  educational  progress  of  the  year  speaks  for 
itself  in  another  part  of  this  issue  of  the  Review.  The  two 
papers  on  the  “  Lessons  of  the  educational  exhibits  at  Paris,” 
by  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
Deputy  Superintendent  Howard  J.  Rogers  of  New  York,  may 
fairly  be  described  as  extraordinary,  by  reason  of  their  power 
of  exposition  and  their  philosophic  grasp  of  the  educational 
movements  now  in  progress  the  world  over.  Mr.  Brereton’s 
capital  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  these  papers  only 
heightened  the  interest  in  them  and  their  topic.  Later  in  the 
week  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  brought  together,  in  an  address  called 
“  The  ideal  school,”  a  number  of  his  interpretations  of  recent 
investigations  in  psychology  and  education.  Stimulating  and 
brilliant  as  the  address  undoubtedly  was,  it  suffered  from  an 
undue  dogmatism,  and  what  seemed  to  many  to  be  a  sadly  un¬ 
scientific  lack  of  proportion  between  its  facts  and  its  inferences. 

The  general  sessions  of  the  Association  were  all  helpful. 
Bishop  Spalding’s  oration  on  “  Progress  in  education,”  Pro¬ 
fessor  George  E.  Vincent’s  paper  on  “  Social  science  and  the 
curriculum,”  Principal  Grant’s  address  on  “  Some  of  our  mis¬ 
takes,”  and  Mr.  Cloudesley  S.  H.  Brereton’s  lucid  and  good- 
tempered  setting  forth  of  the  factors  at  work  in  present  day 
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English  education,  stood  out  as  the  most  striking  contributions 
of  the  week.  It  was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  welcome  so  well- 
equipped  and  so  philosophical  a  student  as  Mr.  Brereton  as  the 
representative  of  English  education,  and  his  return  to  the 
United  States  will  be  eagerly  looked  for  by  hosts  of  his  new 
friends. 

The  annual  business  meeting  was  the  best  attended  in  many 
years,  nearly  four  hundred  active  members  being  present. 
This  is  an  excellent  omen,  and  we  hope  that  the  time  will  come 
when  every  active  member  at  the  meeting  will  make  a  point  of 
attending  the  business  session.  The  new  president,  unani¬ 
mously  nominated  and  elected  by  acclamation,  is  President  \\'. 
M.  Beardshear  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
an  old  and  popular  member  of  the  Association,  who  well  de¬ 
serves  the  high  honor  that  he  has  won. 

The  finances  of  the  Association  are  in  good  condition,  altho 
there  was  no  addition  made  to  the  permanent  fund — which  re¬ 
mains  at  $88,000 — during  the  year.  The  income  from  the  per¬ 
manent  fund  was  $3,883.03,  and  the  cost  of  administering  it 
was  $15. 19.  Despite  the  relatively  small  attendance  at  Charles¬ 
ton  a  year  ago,  Treasurer  Greenlee  was  able  to  report  a  net 
balance  for  the  year  of  $316.37,  and  cash  on  hand  amounting 
to  $4,113.04. 


An  incident  of  the  meeting,  which  from  one 
ve^sity^ReporJ^"*  point  of  view  was  amusing  and  from  another 
pathetic,  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
presentation  hy  President  Harper  of  Chicago  University  of  the 
final  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Council  in  1898 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  a  national  university,  and  to  report. 
The  report  itself  was  a  careful  and  concise  document, — we  print 
it  in  full  in  this  issue  of  the  Review, — compressing  into  a  few 
pages  the  results  of  the  study  of  the  subject  by  a  committee  of 
fifteen  exceptionally  competent  men  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
It  had  been  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
Council  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  Not  all  of  them 
had  received  it,  and  few,  apparently  had  read  it. 

The  presentation  of  this  report  was  scheduled  for  the  close 
of  the  long  morning  session  of  the  Council  on  July  9,  and  there 
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was  no  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  committee  that  there 
would  be  any  debate  or  action  on  so  important  a  matter  until 
the  meeting  of  1902.  For  that  reason  the  committee  refrained 
from  attempting  to  commit  the  Council  in  any  way  to  their 
own  conclusions,,  and  simply  reported  a  formal  resolution  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  parliamentary  acceptance  of  the  report,  and  their 
own  discharge.  After  the  fashion  of  university  trained  stu¬ 
dents,  they  took  it  for  granted  that  everyone  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  subject  would  wish  to  study  all  the  documents  in 
the  case  before  arriving  at,  or  expressing,  a  final  or  decisive 
opinion. 

This  assumption,  however,  was  destined  to  receive  a  rude 
shock,  for  so  soon  as  President  Harper  had  formally  laid  the 
report  and  the  accompanying  resolution  before  the  Council, 
President  Baker  of  the  University  of  Colorado  took  the  floor, 
and  for  nearly  an  hour  treated  the  Council  and  the  audience  to 
a  rambling,  irrelevant,  and  very  unseemly  attack  upon  the 
members  of  the  committee  making  the  report.  The  Chicago 
Rccord-Herald  called  President  .Baker’s  speech  “  essentially 
demagogical,”  and  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
described  the  speaker  as  having  “  the  tone  and  manner  of  a 
Populist  orator  on  the  hustings.”  However  that  may  be,  the 
speech  made  further  debate  impossible;  and  there  was  none. 
After  a  few  moments  of  desultory  discussion  and  the  answer¬ 
ing  of  a  few  questions,  a  vote  was  had  on  a  substitute  resolution 
offered  by  President  Swain  of  Indiana  University,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  receive  the  report  and  discharge  the  committee, 
with  a  rider  to  the  effect  that  the  Council  was  not  prepared  to 
abandon  its  previous  declarations  [never  made,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  ascertain]  in  favor  of  a  national  university.  The  only 
comment  to  be  made  upon  the  resolution  is  that  it  would  have 
been  wiser,  more  courteous,  and  better  for  the  cause  of  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  university  if  it  had  been  passed  a  year  hence,  after  a 
study  of  the  report  and  after  a  thoro  debate  on  the  whole 
subject. 

Precisely  the  same  blunder  was  made  by  the  advocates  of  a 
governmental  university  at  the  annual  meeting  of  active  mem¬ 
bers  on  Thursday.  President  Jesse  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  presented  a  resolution  endorsing  the  proposal  for  a  gov- 
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ernmental  university,  and  called  for  an  immediate  vote  on  it. 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  members  of  the  Association 
had  not  yet  seen  the  report  on  the  subject  made  by  their  own 
committee  of  fifteen,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  reputation 
of  the  Association,  it  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  vote  on  such  a 
question  with  an  unread  and  unconsidered  study  of  the  whole 
matter  about  to  be  distributed  to  the  men]bers  in  printed  form. 
This  rather  obvious  suggestion  was,  however,  said  to  be 
“  specious,”  and  the  proposal  to  delay  action  until  the  report 
had  been  circulated  was  negatived  and  President  Jesse’s  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  without  a  word  of  debate. 

The  newspapers — we  have  noted  particularly  the  New  York 
Times,  Evening  Post,  and  Commercial  Advertiser,  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald,  Chronicle,  and  Evening  Post,  the  Omaha  Bee, 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  the  Binghamton  Republican — 
were  quick  to  see  and  to  point  out  that  the  only  sufferers  by  the 
action  taken  were  the  National  Educational  Association  and 
the  movement  for  a  governmental  university.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  suffered  seriously  in  prestige  thru  making  its  declaration 
without  reading  the  report  of  its  own  committee,  and  the 
movement  for  a  governmental  university  suffered  thru  the  plain 
unwillingness  of  its  leaders  to  face  the  arguments  of  the  report 
in  open  debate.  The  consequence  is  that  the  report  goes  to  the 
country  with  the  weight  and  authority  of  the  men  who  signed 
it.  And  pretty  capable  and  experienced  men  they  are. 

The  governmental  university  remains  just  as  far  off  as  it  has 


There  is  a  very  respectable  body  of  opinion  in 
the  United  States  in  favor  of  a  governmental 
university  at  Washington.  It  rests  mainly 
upon  sentiment,  however,  and  is  without  any  clear  appreciation 
of  what  a  university  is  or  how  it  is  organized  and  conducted. 
The  use  of  the  name  “  university  ”  for  almost  any  pretentious 
institution  is  largely  responsible  for  this  popular  inability  to 
distinguish  between  a  real  and  a  fiat  university.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  small  number  of  genuine  university  men,  while  admit¬ 
ting  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  the  undertaking,  yet  feel 
that  the  project  for  a  governmental  university  is  worth  trying. 
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Among  these  men  are  Andrew  D.  White,  and  three  members 
of  the  Council’s  committee — President  Harper  of  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity,  President  Angell  of  Michigan  University,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  of  Chicago  University.  These  men  are  just  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  governmental  university  as  possible,  and 
far  more  intelligently  so  than  some  who  hold  similar  views. 
On  the  other  hand,  ten  members  of  the  Council’s  committee — 
Messrs.  Alderman,  Butler,  Canfield,  Curry,  Draper,  Eliot,  Max¬ 
well,  Moses,  Schurman,  and  Wilson — were,  after  studying  the 
question  patiently,  opposed  to  a  governmental  university,  and 
their  opposition  was  increased  rather  than  diminished  as  they 
weighed  the  arguments.  Two  members  of  the  committee — 
Messrs.  Dougherty  and  Soldan — ^may  perhaps  fairly  be  said  to 
lean  in  favor  of  the  proposal,  without  being  strongly  committed 
to  it.  This  division  of  opinion  is  interesting  for  two  reasons : 
It  seems  to  us  to  represent  fairly  the  opinion  of  competent 
students  of  the  subject  thruout  the  country;  they  are  opposed  to 
a  governmental  university  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to 
one.  The  division  referred  to  is  interesting  also  because  it  puts 
in  a  rather  amusing  light  the  assertions  of  yellow  journals  and 
yellow  educators  that  President  Harper  is  opposed  to  a  govern¬ 
mental  university  because  it  would  compete,  forsooth,  with  the 
University  of  Chicago ! 

In  our  view,  there  are  national  universities  enough  at  present. 
An  additional  governmental  university  we  regard  as  wasteful, 
unnecessary,  and  inexpedient.  We  think  that  the  more  argu¬ 
ment  there  is,  the  more  clearly  will  this  appear.  But  argument 
is  wanted,  not  invective. 


The  declaration  of  principles  adopted  by  the 
Pr?ndp^es^*°"  National  Educational  Association  at  Detroit 
was  presented  by  the  committee  on  resolutions, 
of  which  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte  of  Pennsylvania  was  chairman,  and 
was  as  follows : 

The  National  Educational  A'^sociation,  now  holding  its  fortieth  annual 
meeting  in  the  City  of  Detroit,  url  representing  the  teachers  and  friends 
of  education  thruout  the  country,  makes  the  following  statement  of 
principles : 
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1.  The  problem  of  elementary  education  is  the  most  important  problem 
with  which  the  state  must  deal.  The  progress  and  happiness  of  a  people 
are  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  universality  of  education.  A  free  people  must 
be  developed  by  free  schools.  History  records  that  the  stability  of  a 
nation  depends  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  individuals  compos¬ 
ing  the  nation.  To  provide  for  the  universal  education  of  youth  is  the 
duty  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  All  the  residents  of  the  territory  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  general  Government,  including  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  Alaska,  and  our  new  possessions,  must  receive  the  benefits  of  free 
education  at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  We  note  with  satisfaction  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the  present  Administration  to  place  the 
blessings  of  American  free  schools  within  the  reach  of  all  children  of  all 
the  peoples  under  our  flag. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Education,  under  the  direction  of  William  T.  Harris, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  cause 
of  education  thruout  the  United  States.  It  is  the  judgment  of  this 
association  that  the  powers  of  this  bureau  should  be  greatly  enlarged,  and 
that  the  general  direction  of  public  education  in  all  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  not  under  the  state  control,  including  our  new  possessions, 
should  be  part  of  the  duties  of  the  bureau.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
general  Government  so  quickly,  economically,  intelligently,  and  safely 
carry  the  benefits  of  popular  education  to  the  people  for  whose  education 
it  is  immediately  responsible. 

3.  We  reiterate  the  statement  that  the  public  school  should  be  the 
center  of  the  educational  life  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 
Especially  should  this  be  true  in  rural  districts.  Here  should  be  found 
the  public  library  for  the  use  of  all ;  here  the  educational  extension  courses 
should  draw  the  old  and  the  young  ;  here  may  literary  and  social  meetings 
be  held  which  will  tend  to  uplift  the  mental,  social,  and  spiritual  life  of 
the  people.  Freed  from  the  ravenous  influence  of  partisan  politics,  un¬ 
touched  by  the  narrowness  of  rigid  sectarianism,  the  public  school  should 
become  the  real  center  of  the  broader  intellectual  life,  the  educator  of  men 
and  women  beyond  the  school  age,  as  well  as  the  guide  of  childhood  and 
youth. 

4.  The  subjects  that  may  properly  be  taught  in  elementary  schools 
include  those  that  bear  upon  the  ethical,  physical,  and  aesthetic  nature  of 
the  child,  as  well  as  its  purely  intellectual  nature.  Sober,  industrious, 
intelligent,  honest,  cultured  citizenship  should  be  the  result  of  public 
school  training  in  the  United  States. 

5.  Our  system  of  education  will  not  be  wholly  free  until  every  grade  of 
school,  from  the  kindergarten  to  and  including  the  university,  shall  be 
open  to  every  boy  and  girl  of  our  country. 

6.  The  liberality  of  men  of  wealth  in  making  large  donations  to  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  is  to  be  strongly  commended  and  encouraged.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  popular  education  rests  upon 
the  people  and  should  look  to  them  for  its  chief  support  and  control. 
The  relation  between  state  and  local  support  should  be  so  adjusted 
that  communities  will  maintain  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  their 
schools. 
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7.  The  public  school  system  of  a  State^'(should  be  a'unit  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  to  and  including  the  university,  and  all  private  institutions  should 
endeavor  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  ideals  of  public  education  so  far  as 
their  special  purpose  will  permit  them.  In  order  that  public  and  private 
institutions  of  learning  may  more  fully  co-operate  in  the  general  work  of 
education,  the  relation  between  thesejinstitutions  should  be  more  clearly 
defined  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

8.  Legislation  with  respect  to  public  education  must  not  wait  for  public 
sentiment.  It  should  lead  public  sentiment  when  necessary.  Experience 
teaches  that  what  people  are  compelled  by  law  to  do  with  respect  to 
schools,  they  readily  learn  to  do  without  compulsion,  but  that  they  usually 
are  slow  to  demand  reforms  which  involve  increased  taxation.  School 
legislation  should  therefore  be  under  the  general  direction  of  educational 
experts. 

9.  The  National  Educational  Association  recognizes  the  principle  that 
the  child  has  the  same  right  to  be  protected  by  law  from  ignorance  as 
from  abuse,  neglect,  and  hunger ;  and  it  therefore  records  with  approval 
that  many  of  the  leading  States  of  the  Union  have  compulsory  education 
laws  upon  their  statute  books. 

10.  While  many  cities  have  at  least  partly  solved  the  problem  of  school 
supervision,  in  most  rural  communities  the  problem  is  almost  wholly 
unsolved.  Close,  constant,  expert  supervision  of  schools  in  both  city  and 
country  is  imperatively  demanded,  not  only  on  account  of  the  large  finan¬ 
cial  interests  involved,  but  also  on  account  of  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  teachers’  work  and  the  lack  of  well-rounded  preparation  on  the  part  of 
many  teachers. 

11.  The  National  Educational  Association  watches  with  deep  interest 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  consolidating  rural  schools  and  transporting 
pupils  at  public  expense,  now  attempted  in  many  of  our  leading  States. 
We  believe  that  this  movement  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  township 
and  county  high  schools,  and  thus  bring  more  advanced  education  to  rural 
communities.  We  also  believe  that  supplementary  State  support  of  rural 
high  schools  is  in  the  highest  interest  of  the  entire  State. 

12.  The  State  should  support  and  control  institutions  whose  object  is 
the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  Normal  schools  free 
to  persons  preparing  to  teach  are  an  absolute  necessity  in  a  perfected 
system  of  education. 

13.  No  one  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  school  who  has  not  been 
previously  trained  for  the  work  of  teaching.  The  plan  of  issuing  teachers’ 
certificates  of  low  grade  year  after  year  is  at  best  a  makeshift,  and  should 
be  discontinued  whenever  the  State  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  educa¬ 
tion  to  warrant  its  discontinuance.  There  should  be  a  limit  to  the 
length  of  time  a  person  can  serve  as  an  apprentice  in  the  vocation  of 
teaching. 

14.  We  believe  that  the  standards  for  school  architecture,  including  the 
proper  seating,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  ornamentation  of  school 
buildings,  should  be  as  definite  as  the  standards  for  teaching.  The  law 
should  fix  the  dimensions  and  all  other  requirements  of  school  buildings, 
as  well  as  the  size  and  character  of  school  grounds. 
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In  September,  1899,  ten  persons  came  together 
Hrme*^**™*  to  confer  as  to  whether  the  time  was  not  ripe 

for  some  concerted  action  on  the  problems 
which  confront  the  home,  both  from  the  scientific  and  the  socio¬ 
logic  standpoints.  While  no  proceedings  have  yet  been  printed, 
the  third  annual  meeting,  held  June  28-July  5  last,  of  those 
interested  in  these  questions,  has  more  than  justified  the  call  of 
those  who  felt  the  need  for  such  a  conference.  The  work  of 
various  committees,  fully  discussed  during  the  sessions,  has 
been  crystallized  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  A  tentative  classification  of  home  economics,  which  recog¬ 
nizes  its  place  in  sociology.  The  Austrian  school  first  called 
attention  to  the  economics  of  consumption  as  equally  important 
with  the  economics  of  production.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
spending  of  some  ten  billions  of  dollars  annually  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  women  of  the  country,  and  the  home  is  undoubtedly  the 
largest  consumer. 

2.  A  bibliography  containing  some  1500  titles,  which  aims 
to  include  all  bound  books  on  domestic  economy  published  in 
the  English  language  between  1850-1900.  This  is  arranged 
under  the  new  tentative  plan  of  classification  which  was  first 
submitted  to  leading  librarians  and  specialists  in  this  field.  An 
additional  bibliography  on  hygiene  in  the  home  is  now  under 
way,  and  will  be  followed  by  others  as  the  work  develops. 

3.  A  syllabus  on  home  economics,  including,  broadly,  the 
home  and  family;  their  ideals  and  standards:  the  house  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  its  situation  and  architecture;  its  sanitation,  furnishing, 
cleaning  and  care ;  food  in  relation  to  health ;  the  science  and  art 
of  cookery;  division  of  the  income  and  municipal  house¬ 
keeping. 

4.  The  subject  of  food  has  been  expanded  into  another  sylla¬ 
bus  of  ten  distinct  heads,  showing  its  relation  to  health;  its 
power  as  a  source  of  human  energj';  food  principles  and  their 
distribution  in  nature  and  in  human  diet;  the  dietary;  cost  of 
food :  the  work  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department ; 
food  for  different  ages  and  conditions:  the  science  of  cookery; 
the  art  of  cookery;  preparation  of  the  daily  food.  To  these  are 
added  tables  showing  the  ten  chief  foods  considered  as  to  their 
nutritive  and  economic  value,  a  list  of  menus  for  25  cents  a  day. 
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and  the  approximate  composition  of  some  common  food 
materials,  with  amount  and  cost  from  actual  house  experi¬ 
ments. 

These  syllabi  have  been  adopted  and  printed  by  the  Home 
Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  may  be 
had  at  cost  from  the  State  Library  in  Albany.  Their  value  in 
suggesting  lines  of  work  to  women’s  clubs,  over  400  of  which 
are  now  registered  as  giving  ten  consecutive  weeks  to  the  study 
of  one  subject,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  2200  copies  of  the 
first  syllabus  were  sold  the  past  year,  and  the  new  one  on  food 
is  likely  to  meet  a  larger  demand.  Traveling  libraries  cover¬ 
ing  the  topics  for  papers  and  reference  lists  are  often  requested 
and  sent  with  the  syllabus  to  clubs. 

5.  A  report  on  the  teaching  of  home  economics  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  this  country.  This  report  aims  to 
present  the  entire  subject  to  principals  and  general  teachers  for 
discussion  by  defining  the  subject  of  home  economics,  stating 
its  scope  and  its  limitations;  outlining  its  value  to  society  in 
giving  training  in  economics  to  the'  home  maker  as  the  spender 
of  wealth,  the  one  most  responsible  for  wrong  economic  con¬ 
ditions  dependent  on  the  poor  physical  state  of  the  people;  and 
its  value  to  the  individual  thru  the  power  gained  in  muscle  con¬ 
trol,  in  mental  grasp  in  tracing  cause  and  effect,  in  practical 
judgment  trained  in  selecting  materials  and  choosing  right 
ways  of  doing;  and,  above  all,  in  the  training  to  right  attitude 
of  mind  toward  hand  work  and  hand  workers;  indicating  its 
place  in  the  course  of  study  from  the  primary  grades  with  the 
concrete  doing  thru  to  the  scientific  and  economic  aspects  in 
the  high  school.  In  this  connection  courses  of  study  are  sug¬ 
gested  so  that  those  interested  may  have  data  for  definite  dis¬ 
cussion.  These  courses  are  already  adopted  in  some  of  the 
schools  in  our  cities. 

A  preliminary  report  on  standards  of  living  was  presented. 
This  important  sociological  and  ethical  topic  is  not  yet  outlined, 
as  much  study  will  be  necessary  before  any  rules  may  be  formu¬ 
lated.  The  fact  that  one  very  interesting  paper  advocating 
simplicity  in  standards  was  given,  and  that  the  report  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  earnest  discussion,  indicates  the  trend  of  the  present 
study  along  the  line  of  home  economics. 
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A  full  statistical  report  is  promised  at  an  early 
Notes  and  News  date  Oil  the  uniform  college  admission  exami¬ 
nations  held  June  17-22  last  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the  Middle  States  and  Mary¬ 
land.  Examinations  were  held  simultaneously  at  61  points 
in  the  United  States  and  at  two  cities  in  Europe.  In  all,  973 
students  were  e.xamined,  for  Amherst,  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Dartmouth,  Johns  Hopkins,  Lafayette, 
Lehigh,  Massachusetts  Institute  ^  of  Technology,  Mount 
Holyoke,  New  York  University,  Princeton,  Smith,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Rochester,  Vassar,  Wellesley, 
Williams,  Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore,  and  Yale.  Seventy- 
three  candidates  failed  to  indicate  the  college  of  their  choice. 
Those  who  have  followed  the  work  of  the  board  closely  say 
that  the  examinations  were  an  almost  unqualified  success,  and 
that  there  is  now  no  possible  reason  why  the  separate  admis¬ 
sion  examinations  for  college  should  not  be  discontinued  in 
June,  1902,  and  thereafter.  The  full  report  is  awaited  with 
interest.  The  questions  set  at  the  Board’s  examinations  of 
1901  have  been  published  in  book  form,  for  the  Board,  by  Ginn 
&  Co.  of  Boston. 


With  the  exceptions  noted  below  we  have  observed  no  an¬ 
nouncements  of  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  as  an 
honorary  degree  at  the  commencement  season  of  1901 : 

Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kansas  ....  P.  T.  Berg,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Hinshaw,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Dickinson  College . Frederick  L.  Gamewell,  Pekin,  China 


The  appointment  of  Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  as  the  Director  of  Education  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
of  1903,  insures  the  most  efficient  organization  and  installation 
of  the  educational  exhibits  that  will  be  fiu;  lished  by  the  United 
States  and  by  foreign  nations. 
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